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Production  wants  this.  Corporate 
wants  that.  You've  got  a  whole  bushel  of 
different  technologies.  And  now  you  need 
to  downsize.  How  do  you  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  everyone  thinks  is  peachy? 

Naturally,  you  call  Digital. 
Together,  we'll  create  a  disciplined, 
standards-compliant  environment  that's 
open  enough  to  accommodate 
everything  from  Apples,  IBMs  and  Suns  to 
MS-DOSf  UNIX?  MVS  and  OpenVMS’" 
systems.  So  your  oranges  can  have  the 
PCs  they  want.  Your  apples  can  have  the 
applications  they  want.  And  you  can 
manage  it  all  without  going  bananas. 
The  plan  gets  even  sweeter  with  this  at 
the  core:  Digital's  ACCESSWORKS?  a 
product  that  lets  your  users  grab  whatever 
they  need  from  any  database,  including 
Oracle?  DB2?  Sybase?  Supra  and  IMS. 

What  could  be  more  fruitful? 
Possibly  this.  To  help  you  more  clearly 
understand  the  people,  business  and 
technology  issues  you'll  face,  we'll  do  an 
extensive  diagnostic  analysis  of  your 
computer  downsizing  project  and  give 
you  a  customized  report  -  free. 
To  see  if  you  qualify,  call  1-800-332-4636, 
press  1  and  ask  for  ext.  10.  Then  get  ready 
to  pare  down  your  costs  and  craziness. 

PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 
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Focus  from  Information  Builders. 

The  4GL  for  Serious  Information  Systems. 


If  you’re  facing  demands  that  require  the 
productivity  of  a  4GL,  don’t  waste  time  with 
products  that  deliver  only  part  of  the  solution, 
Because  now  there’s  a  single  high  perform¬ 
ance,  high  productivity  4GL  that  meets  all 
your  serious  information  needs. 

It’s  called  FOCUS.  It’s  the  world’s  most 
widely  used  4GL,  and  it  can  do  it  all. 

Client/server  functionality,  cross-platform 
portability,  scalability  and  total  data  access 


on  any  platform  makes  FOCUS  the  most 
comprehensive  productivity  tool  on  the 
market  today. 

FOCUS  also  provides  complete  appli¬ 
cation  development  facilities,  unsurpassed 
reporting,  ad  hoc  queries  and  powerful 
end-user  tools.  No  other  single  product 
offers  such  a  comprehensive  range  of 
enterprise-wide  solutions. 

Therefore,  if  you’re  serious  about  your 


strategic  information  systems,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  find  out  more  about  FOCUS, 
The  Serious  4GL. 

For  more  information  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 

TPT  m FOCUS 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 


All  names  and  products  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  regaered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders  FOCI'S  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders.  Inc ,  12V)  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10001 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 


Deconstructing  the  Status  Quo 

Just  because  things  have  been  done  a  certain 
way  since  Hector  was  a  pup,  is  that  any  reason 
to  keep  it  up?  Nope.  Like  the  overall  business 
enterprise,  IS  needs  to  take  a  hard,  critical  look 
at  time-worn  structures  and  strictures. 

By  Lew  McCreary 


Keeping  Customers  Connected 

Sprint  Corp.’s  process-improvement  effort  fo¬ 
cused  the  company  squarely  on  keeping  its  cus¬ 
tomers  happy.  Thanks  to  improved  billing  and 
time-to-market,  fewer  are  hanging  up. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


A  reveille  for  the  reviled  46 
Cover  photo  Steve  Neidorf 


Coming  Back  from  the  Brink 

At  Unisys,  an  IS  overhaul  has  changed  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  image.  Where  once  it  was  reviled 
as  obstructionist,  it  now  has  the  full  support  of 
user  management. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


Getting  into  the  Game 

For  years,  the  IS  organization  at  J.M.  Huber 
was  mired  in  complacency.  It  has  taken  strong 
leadership  to  foster  change  and  get  staff  out  of 
the  doldrums. 

By  Mickey  Williamson  ' 
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^Just  when  you  were  beginning  to  understand  the  old  definition  of  networking,  there’s  a  new  one. 
In  a  world  where  lots  of  vendors  have  figured  out  how  to  network  their  own  products,  only  Novell 


has  spent  the  last  ten  years  uniting  products  from  different  vendors  into  one  seamless  information 


system ...  from  desktops  to  data  centers.  The  difference?  With  NetWare,  networking  means  choosing 
the  hardware  and  applications  you  want.  Period.  Chalk  it  up  to  yet  another  change  for  the  better. 

INOYELL  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Network  Computing.  ►  1-800-554-4446 


Impact  on  productivity  shown  actual  size 


1%.  That’s  the  total  increase  in 
corporate  productivity  since  1980. 
By  contrast,  investment  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology  over  the  same 
period  billowed  to  almost  50%  of 
capital  spending. 

Now  for  the  good  news.  With 
the  help  of  Andersen  Consulting, 


many  organizations  have  turned 
these  numbers  around. 

They're  the  ones  who  see  tech¬ 
nology  as  but  one  component  of 
an  integrated  enterprise.  They’re 
the  ones  whose  strategy,  people 
and  processes  have  been  syn¬ 
chronized  with  their  technology. 


They’re  the  ones  who  believe 
investment  in  technology  is  good. 
But  return  on  investment  is  better. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


©  1992  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 
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EDI  Release  2.0 

The  EDI  leaders  of  yesterday  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  ways  of  doing  business  electronical¬ 
ly  to  enable  JIT  manufacturing,  consumer-pur- 
chase  tracking  and  a  shift  of  responsibilities  to 
the  supplier. 

By  Allan  E.  Alter 


Six  Months  of  CIO 

An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO 
from  January  through  June  1993,  including  a 
cross-reference  by  article  type. 
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INSIGHTS:  BEFORE  DISASTER  STRIKES 

Runaway  IS  projects  are  a  CIO’s  worst  nightmare — and  a 
fact  of  life  at  most  large  corporations.  Using  a  few 
preventive  measures,  IS  executives  can  ensure  their  new 
systems  are  viable,  not  liable. 

By  James  A.  Willbern 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART:  PC  CENSUS  TAKERS 


The  proliferation  of  PCs  and  the  need  to  comply  with 
software-licensing  regulations  are  prompting  many 
organizations  to  take  stock  of  their  existing  desktop 
investments.  Several  vendors  offer  asset-management 
packages  for  just  that  purpose. 

By  Lucie  Juneau 


The  humor 
factor  16 


IS  organizations  have  been  called  reactionary 
when  it  comes  to  reengineering  their  own  op¬ 
erations.  This  seems  strange  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  IS  group  is  viewed  as  inflicting 
change,  maybe  even  chaos,  on  the  rest  of  the 
organization. 

But  this  perception  of  IS  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
too  far  off  the  mark,  according  to  top  infor¬ 
mation  executives,  many  of  whom  think  it  is 
time  to  do  something  about  changing  that  im¬ 
age.  Our  Strategic  Outlook  this  month,  “The 
Road  to  Renewal,”  starting  on  Page  31,  exam¬ 
ines  how  enterprises  are  putting  their  IS  hous¬ 
es  in  order. 

In  looking  at  the  three  companies  profiled — Sprint,  J.M.  Huber 
and  a  unit  of  Unisys — it  quickly  became  evident  that  IS  reengi¬ 
neering  efforts  were  only  possible  when  the  information  execu¬ 
tives  and  business-unit  management  recognized  how  closely  allied 
they  were  in  achieving  their  company’s  strategic  goals. 

Sprint’s  reengineering  effort  required  it  to  relinquish  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  organizational  functions  and  concentrate  on  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  company’s  customers.  CIO  Ron  Ponder  and  other 
executives  recognized  that  product  development  had  to  be  collab¬ 
orative  and  integrated  and  involve  the  IS  group  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  Today,  Sprint’s  systems-development  efforts  support  a  cor¬ 
porate  customer  strategy  that  has  realized  a  40  percent  improvement 
in  product-development  time. 

Reengineering  at  J.M.  Huber  was  part  of  a  general  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  corner  offices.  The  company’s  leaders  would  get  divi¬ 
sions  talking  to  each  other  about  common  goals  and  how  infor¬ 
mation  systems  could  enable  these  strategies.  J.M.  Huber  made 
a  major  investment  in  bringing  in  outside  change  agents  who, 
among  other  things,  required  IS  professionals  to  do  a  skills  as¬ 
sessment.  In  the  process,  the  company  took  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  “learning  organization,”  a  place  where  employees  were 
encouraged  to  take  more  risks,  with  the  understanding  that  some 
failure  would  be  part  of  the  process. 

The  IS  reengineering  effort  at  Unisys’s  Orange  County  Opera¬ 
tion  required  cross-pollination  between  IS  professionals  and  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  unit.  The  executives  instituting  this  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  had  high  expectations  of  involvement  between  IS  and 
manufacturing  personnel.  After  a  lot  of  culture  shock,  the  two 
groups  began  getting  along  famously.  One  executive  dubbed  the 
process  a  “grand  sociological  experiment.” 
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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


A  disk  problem  causes  you  incredible  dis¬ 
comfort.  A  lapse  in  memory  takes  its  toll 
on  your  entire  system.  It  wasn’t  anyone’s  fault.  But 
now  it’s  yours.  Because  if  it  affects  the  LAN,  you’re 
the  one  who  has  to  deal  with  it. 


Introducing 


PS/2  Server  195 

Introducing  the  PS/2®  Server  195.  A  server 
that  stares  failure  in  the  face.  Then  succeeds. 

An  enterprise  server  that  delivers  rock- solid  reli¬ 
ability,  around-the-clock  availability,  remark¬ 
able  scalability  and  affordability. 

The  new  Server  195  is  configured  and  built 
to  order.  The  base  system  is  Novell®  NetWare® 

Tested  and  Approved,  and  also  runs  0S/2t  OS/2 

LAN  Server  and  LAN  Manager.  You  get 
32MB  of  ECC  memory,  a  486  DX/ 

50 MHz  processor  and  RISC-based 
processors  on  each  of  the  two  stan¬ 
dard  SCSI  channels  and  memory 
controller  for  starters.  Up  to 
28GB  of  hardfile  storage  is  avail¬ 
able.  And  since  the  Server  195  is  completely 
upgradable — to  PS/2  Server  295  specs — you  can 
add  subsystems  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  fault 
tolerance  when  and  where  it  makes  sense. 

With  the  Maximum  Availability  and  Support 
System/2  (MASS/2)  option,  the  Server  195  pro¬ 
vides  comprehensive  local  and  remote  server  moni¬ 
toring,  control,  tuning  and  recovery  capabilities. 


NetWare 
Tested  and 
Approved 


"Available  from  IBM,  M-F,  8  A.M.  to  5  PM.  in  your  time  zone.  ""For  information  regarding  the 
terms  of  IBM's  money-back  guarantee  and  limited  warranty,  please  call  1  800  772-2227. 
Copies  of  IBM's  money-back  guarantee  and  statement  of  limited  warranty  are  available  upon 
request.  IBM,  Micro  Channel,  PS/2  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  HelpWare  and 
HelpCenter  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Novell  and 
NetWare  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  ©1993  IBM  Corp. 
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MASS/2  works  with  a 
battery  backed -up 
Remote  Maintenance 
Processor  (RMP) 
option  that  can  notify 
you  of  errors,  failures, 
corrective  action 
taken — even  provide 
system  access  during 
a  power  failure.  And 
you  can  extend  fault  tolerance  to  the  entire  disk 
subsystem  by  adding  an  Orthogonal  RAID-5 
Disk  Array/2. 

Server  195/295  Comparison 


The  MASS/2  option  has  a  user-friendly 
GUI  that  lets  you  distribute  computing 
power  across  your  organization  from  a 
central  location. 


Feature 

Server 195 

Server  295 
Model  1 

Server  295 
Model  2 

Remote  Maintenance 
Processing  and  Modem 

optional 

standard 

standard 

Processors 

486/50  MHz 

MP-486/33 
&  50  MHz 

MP-2 

486/50  MHz 

Available  Slots 

8  Micro 
Channel® 

12  Micro 
Channel 

12  Micro 
Channel 

MASS/2 

optional 

standard 

standard 

Like  all  PS/2s,  the  Server  195  is  backed  by 
IBM  HelpWare ™ — a  range  of  service  and  support 
so  complete,  it’s  hard  to  find  fault  with.  You  get 
a  three-year  on-site  warranty  with  four-hour 
average  response  time*  around-the-clock  set-up, 
usage  and  service  assistance  on  IBM  hardware 
and  software  during  warranty,**  a  30 -day  money- 
back  guarantee**  and  more.  For  more  information 
or  an  IBM  certified  dealer  near  you,  call  our 
Personal  Systems  HelpCenter™  at  1  800  772-2227 
or  TDD  ASCII  1 800  426-4238.  In  Canada,  call 

1  800  465 -7999.  The  new  PS/2  _ _ _ 

Server  195  is  so  reliable,  why  "E"  =-r  "EL: 
would  you  tolerate  anything  less?  =  _Z_T  zE  7 


your  worst  faults. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“EDI  has  come  a  long,  long  way  from 
the  modest  goal  of  replacing  paper 
purchase  orders.  Data  sharing  is  the 
next,  much-needed  step  up  from  EDI.  ” 
— Joseph  R.  Phelan 
Manager  of  Supplier 
Communications 
Ford  Motor  Co. 


This  month’s  Strategic  Outlook  sec¬ 
tion  concerns  reengineering  the  IS 
organization,  but  I  would  like  to  fo¬ 
cus  my  thoughts  on  another  subject 
explored  in  these  pages — the  new  face  of  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI). 

The  EDI  leaders  of  yesterday  are  transcending  the  original  con¬ 
cept  of  EDI.  At  leading-edge  companies  such  as  Ford  and  Mo¬ 
torola,  the  very  processes  EDI  enabled  have  been  eliminated,  and 
new  ways  of  conducting  business,  with  names  like  “quick  re¬ 
sponse,”  “dynamic  inventory  replenishment,”  “schedule  sharing” 
and  “evaluated  receipt  settlement,”  are  taking  their  place. 

It’s  called  electronic  commerce.  And  it’s  elevating  some  com¬ 
panies  to  extremely  high  levels  of  efficiency  and  productivity.  This 
grown-up  EDI  phenomenon  shifts  to  suppliers  the  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  the  companies  they  serve  have  what  they  need, 
when  they  need  it.  In  addition,  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  savvy  in  linking  expert  systems  and  sophisticated 
market-analysis  systems  with  EDI. 

Take,  for  example,  the  relationship  between  Dana  Corp.,  an  au¬ 
tomotive-parts  supplier,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  Data  sharing,  in  which 
Dana  Corp.  essentially  peers  into  Ford’s  inventory  databases,  has 
enabled  Ford’s  just-in-time  manufacturing  process  to  run  smooth¬ 
ly  and  saves  the  automaker  time,  bother  and  money. 

We  hope  the  features  in  this  issue,  both  the  Reengineering  IS 
Strategic  Outlook  and  “EDI,  Release  2.0,”  will  inspire  you  to  take 
a  proactive  role  and  effectively  address  your  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness  agenda. 


RS.  Mark  your  calendars — the  next  CIO  Perspectives  Conference, 
“The  Politics  of  IT:  Reordering  The  Enterprise,”  will  take  place 
Oct.  17-20  at  the  Westin  Mission  Hills,  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif. 
Please  call  our  toll-free  registration  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 
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MPP’s  Commercial 
Pioneers 

Previously  considered  viable 
for  scientific  and  engineering 
applications  only,  massively  par¬ 
allel  processing  (MPP)  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  IS  main¬ 
stream.  More  and  more 
organizations  are  turning  to 
MPP  for  its  ability  to  “divide 
and  conquer”  their  data-pro- 
cessing  problems. 


Dispersion  Therapy 

User  departments  have  been 
clamoring  for  years  to  have  IS 
decision-making  authority 
pushed  out  to  the  business 
units.  Once  that  happens,  are 
users  satisfied  with  the  results? 
Do  their  relationships  with  IS 
improve?  CIO  asked  some  non- 
IS  managers  to  assess  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  organizations 
where  such  dispersion  has  tak¬ 
en  place. 


Virtual  Realities 

According  to  Bill  Davidow,  the 
future  belongs  to  those  “virtual 
corporations”  that  reorganize 
around  rapid  response  to  cus¬ 
tomer  demand,  forging  tight  re¬ 
lational  and  technological  bonds 
with  core  suppliers  and  long¬ 
term  customers.  In  order  to  get 
there,  companies  must  replace 
their  high  walls  and  arms- 
length  business  relationships 
with  more  permeable  interfaces 
between  themselves  and  the 
organizations  with  which  they 
do  business. 
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When  You  Integrate  Your  SNA  And 
Multiprotocol  LAN  Networks,  Make  Sure  You 
Don’t  Send  Out  The  Wrong  Message. 


When  mission-critical  information  is  on  the  line,  even  a 
momentary  lapse  can  have  serious  consequences  -  strained 
customer  relations,  botched  orders,  lost  sales.  Yet  it  can 
happen  easily  if  your  multiprotocol  routers  become  con¬ 
gested  with  unpredictable  network  traffic  -  or  worse,  if  they 
fail  altogether.  Wellfleet  routers  offer  the  industry’s  high¬ 
est  levels  of  availability  and  performance 
for  supporting  integrated  SNA  inter¬ 
networks.  Our  unique  symmetric  multi¬ 
processor  architecture  tolerates  hardware 
and  software  problems  and  has  no  single 


point  of  failure.  With  forwarding  perform¬ 
ance  that  scales  to  480,000  packets  per  sec¬ 
ond,  Wellfleet  routers  ensure  that  network 
congestion  never  bogs  down  your  users.  Fi¬ 
nally,  our  broad  router  family  offers  all  the  connectivity, 
interoperability  and  management  tools  required  to  integrate 
IBM  networks.  For  a  free  copy  of  our  book, 
Integrating  SNA  &  Multiprotocol  LAN 
Networks:  A  Complete  Guide,  phone 
1-800-989-1214, 
ext.  18. 


When  Your  Networks  Are  Complex, 
Your  Choice  Is  Simpler 


£1993  Wellfleet  Communications,  me .  8  Federal  Street.  Billerica.  MA  01821  All  rights  reserved 


TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  SOLARIS,  THE  OPERATING 
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There  are  times  when  you're  sure  the  whole 

ENTERPRISE  WILL  NEVER  GET  RIGHTSIZED.  HELP  IS  HERE. 


IT’S  SOLARIS. 


It's  from  SunSoft  and  now  available  for  x86 
AS  WELL  AS  SPARC®—  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
CISC  AND  RISC  ARCHITECTURES.  WITH  THE  SOLARIS® 
SOFTWARE  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  YOU'LL  CONNECT  YOUR 
ENTIRE  ENTERPRISE  —  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  — 

AND  RUN  IT  LIKE  ONE  WELL-OILED  MACHINE. 

Solaris  is  the  right  32-bit  solution  for  a  world 

WHERE  MANAGEMENT  EXPECTS  YOU  TO  DO  MORE  WITH  LESS, 
TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  RESOURCES  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL,  TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  EXISTING  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  INVESTMENTS, 
AND  PROVIDE  EVEN  MORE  POWER,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  FASTER 
TIME  TO  MARKET.  SOLARIS  GIVES  YOU  VIRTUALLY  UNLIMITED 
ACCESS  TO  ALL  SYSTEMS  ON  YOUR  LANS  AND  WAN! 
What's  more,  it's  scalable  from  PCs  to  mainframes. 

Solaris  harnesses  and  civilizes  the  power  of  UNIX® 

THE  PROVEN  STABLE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  LEADING  32-BIT 
DISTRIBUTED  COMPUTING  SOLUTION.  UNIX  IS  RENOWNED 
FOR  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  MULTITASKING,  MULTITHREADING, 
AND  MULTIUSER  CAPABILITIES.  AND  SOLARIS  RUNS  MORE  32-BIT 
APPLICATIONS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  — 
OVER  7,500  INCLUDING  LEADERS  LIKE  COMPUTER 
Associates,  Oracle  and  Lotus.  Solaris  runs  Windows 
and  DOS,  too.  You'll  also  discover  an  excellent 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER  ENVIRONMENT  AND  A  SEAMLESS 
TRANSITION  TO  DISTRIBUTED  OBJECT  COMPUTING. 


TOCK 


If  all  this  sounds  like  the  solution  you're  looking 

FOR,  DON'T  WASTE  ANOTHER  SECOND. 

Call  1-800-227-9227. 


SunSoft 


The  Network  Is  The  Computer' 


©1993  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun  Microsystems,  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  logo,  the  SunSoft  tagline,  and  Solans  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  All  other  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

•Third-party  software  may  be  required. 


TRENDLINES 


YOUTH  COMPUFEST  '93 


Support  for  Children’s 
Programming 


DS  chiefs  who  bemoan 
the  talent  deficit  among 
the  current  crop  of  col¬ 
lege  students  should  try  set¬ 
ting  their  sights  a  little  low¬ 
er.  Sixth  grade,  say. 

More  than  120  children, 
enrolled  in  grades  K-12,  en¬ 
tered  projects  in  the  third 
annual  Youth  CompuFest, 
held  last  month  at  the  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  competition,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Computer  Society  and  Lotus, 
awards  prizes  in  a  variety  of 
categories,  including  art/print, 
games,  education  programs, 
animation  and  useful  applica¬ 
tions. 
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The  object  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  computers  among  students 
and  to  introduce  the  general 
public  to  some  of  the  child- 
centered  software  currently 
available.  Children  as  young 
as  4  years  old  experimented 
with  mice  in  the  exhibit 
room,  while  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  demon¬ 
strated  their  projects  in  the 
judging  areas. 

Many  of  the  entries  were 
computer-generated  drawings 
(“Fve  been  experimenting 
with  perspective,”  said  9- 
year-old  David  Greenspan, 
who  designed  his  cat  and 
fish-tank  image  using  Kid  Pix 
from  Broderbund  Software). 


MICHAEL  YOFFA, 

4,  gets  an  early 
start. 


Games  were  popular:  Nathan 
Dem,  11,  devoted  three 
months  to  creating  the  first 
of  what  he  hopes  will  be  a 
multipart  role-playing  game 
using  Claris  Corp.’s  Hyper¬ 
Card.  Also  on  HyperCard 
was  “WarpMaster,”  which  12- 
year-old  John  Rhoades  de¬ 
scribed  as  “trying  to  escape 
from  a  video  game  that 
you’ve  accidentally  stumbled 
into.” 

Christopher  Kern,  10,  used 
Paradigm  Software’s 
Logo/Lego  toolkit  to  design  a 
Mac-powered  robot  intended 
to  pick  up  and  move  small 
blocks.  Unfortunately,  the 
robot  was  not  cooperating  at 
the  time  of  the  judging.  “The 
problem  with  working  with 
Lego  is  that  it’s  very  inaccu¬ 
rate,”  complained  Kern. 

Others  shared  his  sense  of 


frustration.  Nigel  Cooper,  16, 
chose  Batman  as  his  subject 
“for  the  glory  of  comic 
books.”  His  first  choice  was 
Spiderman,  “but  I  accidental¬ 
ly  erased  my  own  disk.”  And 
while  Ryan  Chen,  13,  was 
proud  of  his  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  portrait,  his  other  suc¬ 
cessful  artworks  “got  wiped 
out  when  I  accidentally  hit 
the  power  switch.” 

Most  of  the  participants  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  were  at 
least  considering  pursuing  a 
career  in  computers,  although 
as  BCS  committee  member 
Joel  Couch  observed  philo¬ 
sophically,  “many  are  called 
and  few  are  chosen.” 

Still,  he  added,  “It’s  out  of 
groups  like  this  that  will 
come  the  geniuses  like  the 
ones  who  created  Lotus  and 
Microsoft.”  WM I 
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The  Rightsizing  Stuff 

Rightsizing  may  be  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  corporate-computing  vo¬ 
cabulary,  but  it  has  certainly  captured  the  business  world’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Two-thirds  of  respondents  to  a  recent  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  sur¬ 
vey  said  that  1993  will  be  a  year  of  rightsizing  or  realignment  of  computer 
resources  in  their  organizations.  The  study  polled  1,100  IS  professionals 
on  a  range  of  issues  shaping  the  computer  industry.  Among  the  results 
were  the  following: 

■  Asked  their  main  reason  for  rightsizing,  respondents  moving  down  from 
a  mainframe  or  away  from  a  proprietary  system  cited  decreasing  costs 
(46  percent)  and  increasing  flexibility  (44  percent).  Of  those  organiza¬ 
tions  moving  down  from  a  mainframe,  only  16  percent  gave  empowering 
end  users  as  their  primary  reason. 

■  Respondents  said  the  most  influential  forces  driving  automation  were  in¬ 
creased  worldwide  competition  (28  percent),  growing  productivity  (26 
percent)  and  the  need  to  cut  costs  (24  percent).  Business-process  re¬ 
design  and  continuous  quality  improvement  both  ranked  low. 

■  Although  Microsoft’s  Windows  NT  has  not  yet  been  released,  37  percent 
of  respondents  said  they  believe  NT  will  offer  benefits  that  are  not  yet 
available  with  Unix. 

■  Forty-one  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  said  their  organizations 
have  moved  to  an  open-systems  environment.  Asked  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  switching  to  open  systems,  64  percent  mentioned  in¬ 
creasing  flexibility.  But  the  benefits  are  likely  to  be  felt  principally  within 
the  organization:  Only  8  percent  selected  customer  service  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  motivation. 

CIO/JUNE  15,  1993 
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This  Is  How  Some  Systems 
Integrators  See  Your  Business. 


For  A  Better 
Perspective, 
Call  ERL 


Take  your  departmental  systems  integration  requirements  to  some  consulting  firms,  and 
you  might  be  treated  like  your  business  needs  are  insignificant.  But  come  to  ERI,  and 
you'll  find  a  partner  with  whom  you  can  see  eye  to  eye.  We're  the  leading  departmen¬ 
tal ly  focused  systems  integrator  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  strategic  business  partner 
and  provider  of  professional  services  for  NCR  and  Sun  Microsystems.® 

What  does  that  mean  for  you  ?  It  means  experienced  Consultants  who  understand  your 
business  the  way  you  do.  Systems  Engineers  who  design  sophisticated  networks,  seat- 
by-seat.  Software  Developers  who  customize  applications  for  your  unique  requirements. 
Project  Managers  who  study  problems  thoroughly  and  solve  them  completely.  Training 
and  Customer  Support  Experts  who  improve  the  productivity  of  your  staff  immediately. 
And  an  unconditional  Systems  Assurance  Guarantee  that  nobody- not  even  the 
industry  giants  -  can  match. 

ERI  Professional  Services.  Because  when  it  comes  to  systems  integration,  we  see  things 
from  a  better  perspective.  Yours.  For  more  information,  please  call  (800)  222-1050 
and  ask  for  Dept.  H-2. 


♦ 

Sun  Mlcrotystami 
Computer  Co<?oratk>n 

Commercial 
Systems  Integrator 


The  Architects  of  Open  Systems  Solutions 


Authorized 
Systems  Integrator 


Sun  and  the  Sun  logo,  (and  all  other  Sun  trademarks  mentioned  or  displayed  in  the  ad )  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  SPARC  trademarks,  including 
the  SCD  Compliant  logo,  are  trademarks  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  SPARCstation  2  is  licensed  exclusively  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Products  bearing  SPARC  trademarks  are  based 
upon  an  architecture  developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  names,  products,  and  servicesa  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  organizations. 


TRENDLINES 


HUMOR  CONFERENCE 


Take  My  Business  Unit- 
Please 


icture  more  than  1,000 
conference-goers — all 
purportedly  responsible 
adults — wearing  funny  hats, 
juggling  neon-colored 
scarves,  painting  their  faces 
and  pigging  out  on  ice 
cream.  No,  they  weren’t 
Shriners,  but  health-care  pro¬ 
fessionals,  educators  and  un- 
categorizables  such  as  the 
editor-in-chief  of  CIO  maga¬ 
zine  attending  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  confab  on  The  Positive 
Power  of  Humor  &  Creativi¬ 
ty,  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y. 

Getting  in  touch  “with  the 
elf  in  yourself”  and  “turning 
ha  ha  to  aha!”  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness  for  The  Humor  Project 
Inc.,  an  organization  founded 
by  Joel  Goodman.  At  a  time 
when  downsized  corporate  en¬ 
vironments  require  teamwork 
across  a  variety  of  disciplines, 
the  organization’s  message — 
that  humor  fosters  communi¬ 
cation  and  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  creative  process — 
seems  entirely  germane. 


Goodman  and  his  cohorts 
managed  to  inject  well-man¬ 
aged  buffoonery  into  the 
weekend-long  conference  that 
kicked  off  with  some  inspira¬ 
tional  humor  from  comedian 
Steve  Allen.  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  quite  as  funny  as  the  un¬ 
intended  humor  of  reality,” 
noted  Allen.  To  demonstrate 
this  principle,  Goodman 
showed  attendees  how  to 
break  down  barriers  by 
searching  out  fellow  travelers 
with  whom  they  shared  eye 
color,  birthday  month  or  a  fa¬ 
vorite  TV  show. 

Peter  Lind  and  Sean  Green¬ 
wood,  of  Ben  &  Jerry’s 
Homemade  Inc.,  explained 
how  the  Burlington,  Vt. -based 
ice-cream  empire  managed  to 
keep  its  sense  of  fun  in  the 
face  of  its  rapid  transformation 
from  a  small,  family-type  com¬ 
pany  to  a  large,  heavily  auto¬ 
mated  manufacturer.  Owners 
Ben  Cohen  and  Jerry  Green¬ 
field  believe  that  business  has 
a  social  mission  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  employ- 


Career  Moves 

The  Information  Systems  divi¬ 
sion  of  Samsung  Electronics 
America  Inc.  has  appointed  KEVIN 
KILROY  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing,  sales  and  operations.  In  this 
position,  he  is  responsible  for  over¬ 
all  management  of  U.S.-based  com¬ 
puter  and  peripheral  products.  Also 
at  the  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  compa¬ 
ny,  TOM  LEONARD,  a  three-year 
veteran  of  the  division,  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  general  manager,  national  dis¬ 
tribution  sales.  As  general  manager, 


he  is  in  charge  of  field-sales  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  the  sales-support 
organization. 

DON  HARDER  was  appointed  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  EMI  Records  Group 
North  America  in  New  York.  He  is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of 
technology  and  business  systems 
for  the  company’s  North  American 
operations.  He  joins  EMI  Records 
after  serving  18  years  with  ac¬ 
counting  firm  Ernst  &  Young  as  a 
partner. 
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ees.  One  way  to  do  that,  they 
believe,  is  to  inject  a  little 
laughter  into  their  lives. 

So  the  company  sponsors 
events  like  the  Busted  Hump 
Award,  National  Kazoo  and 
Klash  Dressing  Days,  and  an 
Alan  Alda  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion.  Lind  and  Greenwood 
advised  conference  attendees 
to  find  out  what  their  em¬ 
ployees  think  is  funny  and 
build  events  around  it.  A  few 
things  that  tickle  the  Ben  & 
Jerry’s  funny  bone:  Elvis, 
Spam  and  Slinkies. 

Everyone  likes  to  bring  a 


little  something  home  from  a 
conference,  whether  it’s  a 
coffee  mug,  a  T-shirt  or  an 
autographed  book  written  by 
a  speaker.  This  time,  atten¬ 
dees  had  more  than  the  usu¬ 
al  options  as  they  shopped  in 
an  exhibit  hall  crammed  with 
rubber  chickens,  Groucho 
Marx  eyeglasses  and  fashion 
nose-wear. 

Of  course,  not  even  a  hu¬ 
mor  conference  can  be  all 
fun  and  games.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  actually  heard 
to  utter  the  word  “paradigm” 
during  a  presentation.  UM 
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Good  for  What  Ails  Them 

While  everyone  is  talking  about  the  need  to  reduce  health-care  costs, 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists  Association  (NWDA)  is  actually  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  it. 

Working  in  partnership  with  GE  Information  Services,  the  Reston,  Va.- 
based  trade  association  has  established  HEAUHCOM,  a  dedicated  EDI  net¬ 
work  that  aims  to  lower  the  administrative  costs  of  distributing  medica¬ 
tions  by  efficiently  linking  drug  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  Since  April, 
member  organizations  have  been  able  to  use  the  voluntary  system  for 
transactions  such  as  purchase  orders,  invoices,  bid  awards,  chargeback 
reconciliations  and  sales  reports. 

“We  want  our  members  to  take  control  of  their  own  EDI  futures,”  said 
Bruce  Siecker,  president  and  CEO  of  NWDA  Service  Corp.,  the  organization 
that  owns  and  operates  HEAUHCOM.  “With  this  system,  we’ve  taken  away 
every  possible  excuse  for  not  using  EDI.”  For  example,  HEAUHCOM  can  act 
as  a  gateway  to  alternative  systems  such  as  E-mail  and  fax,  so  members 
can  reach  trading  partners  that  do  not  have  EDI  capabilities. 

Eventually,  databases  for  distributing  information  about  individual  drugs 
and  processing  contracts  will  be  added  to  HEAUHCOM,  which  should  lead  to 
more  administrative  savings  that  can  be  passed  along  to  consumers.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


DOES  YOUR  INVENTORY  HAVE  TROUBLE  FINDING  ITS  WAY? 


)  1992  Symbol  Technologies 


When  faced  with  the  challenge  of  inventory 
control,  many  companies  don't  know  how  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B. 

The  maze  of  issues  confronting  you  can  be  over¬ 
whelming.  Do  you  face  excess  inventory  of  items 
you  don't  need,  or  shortages  of  items  you  do  need? 
Are  you  shipping  items  to  destinations  either 
too  early,  or  too  late?  Are  you  able  to  identify  in 
real  time  the  location  of 
materials  in  your  warehouse 
or  in  transit?  4 


Symbol  Technologies,  the  worldwide  leader 
in  bar  code  data  capture  systems,  has  invented  an 
innovative  radio  frequency  technology  that 
can  help  you  in  a  way  never  before  possible.  Our 
Spectrum  One®  wireless  network  can  help  you 
manage  inventory  more  efficiently  and  profitably, 
and  better  serve  your  customers. 

To  find  out  how  Symbol's  bar  code  data  capture 

solutions  can  change  the  way 
M—  —  ■  ”  your  business  works,  call  us 

*J2)f 


today  at  1-800-SCAN-234. 


Changing  the  way  business  works. 


TRENDLINES 


A  1 1  M  SHOW 


An  Image 
Makeover 


Dmage  processing  is  not 
overpriced,  high-profile 
techno-wizardry;  it’s  a 
proven  procedure  for  better¬ 
ing  customer  service  and 
pounding  out  the  kinks  in  a 
company’s  workflow.  And 
now  the  price  point  is  de¬ 
scending  within  reach  of 
smaller  organizations. 

That  was  the  message 
hammered  home  by  the 
biggest  image  vendors  at  the 
annual  Association  for  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Image  Manage¬ 
ment  (AIIM)  show  in  Chica¬ 
go.  According  to  a  Unisys 
Corp.-commissioned  survey 
of  senior  IS  and  end-user 
managers  at  28  firms,  cus¬ 
tomer  service  has  become 
the  new  competitive  raison 
d’etat  for  investing  in  image- 
processing  technology. 

Coddling  customers  is  key 
to  retention,  according  to  the 
study.  Less  than  20  percent 
of  customers  are  lost  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  price 
or  product  functionality;  the 
real  culprit  is  poor  service. 
Retained  customers  increase 
in  value  more  than  threefold 
over  20  years,  according  to 
Tenex  Consulting  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  which  conducted 
the  research.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  price  for  replacing 
lost  customers,  including 
marketing  and  administrative 
costs,  can  range  from  $1,500 
for  a  financial  customer  to 
$100,000  for  a  legal  client. 

Workflow  reengineering 
was  also  a  hot  topic  at  AIIM. 
IBM  currently  embeds  work- 
flow  tools  in  its  ImagePlus 
system,  but  company  execu¬ 
tives  acknowledged  that 
workflow  will  soon  become  a 
market  all  its  own,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  image  technology — an 
opinion  shared  by  vendors 
such  as  FileNet  Corp.  Recog¬ 


nition  Equipment  Inc.’s 
Plexus  group  has  already  un¬ 
bundled  its  workflow-ware 
from  its  image  products.  And 
Hewlett-Packard  has  chosen 
to  ally  itself  with  venerable 
workflow  vendor  Computron 
Technologies  to  gain  a  quick 
foothold  in  the  workflow 
market. 

Several  vendors  have 
stretched  a  hand  down  to  the 
cost-conscious,  smaller  orga¬ 
nizations  that  had  previously 
been  priced  out  of  the  imag¬ 
ing  market.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  in  partnership 
with  North  American  Philips 
Corp.,  unveiled  MegaDoc,  a 
budget-conscious  image  sys¬ 
tem  aimed  at  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
also  pitched  the  penny-wise 
with  its  low-priced,  write- 
once  compact-disk  authoring 
system.  The  CD  is  Kodak’s 
first  commercial  application 
of  its  consumer  Photo  CD 
technology.  ■■ 


A  Call  for  Nominations 


Carnegie  Mellon  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administra¬ 
tion  and  American  Management  Systems  are  seeking  nominations  for 
the  Sixth  Awards  for  Achievement  in  Managing  Information  Technology.  The 
program  honors  executives  and  professionals  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  their  organizations,  and  often  to  their  industries,  through 
the  effective  use  of  IT. 

The  awards  criteria  evaluate  not  only  the  significance  of  nominees’ 
achievements,  but  also  their  leadership  role  in  developing  the  technology 
vision,  managing  the  resources,  promoting  the  process  among  senior  man¬ 
agement,  and  achieving  project  and  organizational  goals.  Last  year’s  win¬ 
ners  included  Bobby  Martin  of  Wal-Mart,  Peter  Bloom  of  Salomon  Brothers 
and  Craig  Goldman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Nominations  are  due  by  July  30, 1993.  Following  an  in-depth  screening 
process,  which  may  require  on-site  visits,  winners  will  be  selected  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1994.  An  awards  dinner  and  ceremony  will  be  held  in  New  York  in  May 
1994. 

Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Jan  Dodson  at  American 
Management  Systems,  1777  North  Kent  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209,  703 
841-5830.  ■■ 


He’s  in  the  John — I’ll  Transfer  You 


Do  you  ever  sense  a  presence  hovering  somewhere 
above  you,  watching  every  move  you  make?  God? 
Santa  Claus?  How  about  PhoneVision? 

PhoneVision,  from  Precision  Tracking  of  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas,  lives  in  your  company’s  ceilings  and  locates 
important  personnel  when  the  receptionist  needs  to 
transfer  a  call.  Employees,  typically  those  whose  time 
is  most  in  demand,  wear  domino-sized 
tags  that  broadcast  invisible  infrared 
light.  As  they  walk  among  various 
rooms,  their  position  is  automatically 
recorded  and  reported  by  a  sensor 
network  embedded  in  the  ceiling. 

When  calls  come  in,  the  receptionist 
checks  a  color  graphic  screen  depict¬ 
ing  the  building's  floor  plan  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  person’s  location  and  trans¬ 
fers  the  call  to  the  nearest  extension. 

The  product  can  also  be  used  to 
track  vital,  mobile  equipment. 

Rik  Heller,  president  of  Precision 
Tracking,  said  PhoneVision  is  posi¬ 


tioned  as  an  adjunct  or  alternative  to  area  voice  paging 
and  voice  mail.  The  product,  which  typically  costs  about 
$10,000  for  a  60-sensor  system,  is  targeted  at  organi¬ 
zations  whose  staff  members  must  be  immediately  ac¬ 
cessible  to  their  clients  or  customers:  sales  groups  and 
hospitals,  for  example.  So  much  for  those  afternoon 
trysts  in  the  linen  closet.  ■■ 
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Drive  DB2  performance 

Automatically  handle  workload  swings  with  ACTIVITY  MANAGER 
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Every  shot  counts  during  peak 
usage.  You  can’t  afford  slow 
response.  You  have  to  deliver  the 
resources  to  do  the  job.  But  you 
also  can’t  afford  to  waste  those 
resources  when  usage  subsides. 

You  no  longer  have  to. 


Tune  for  workloads 


BMC  Software,  Inc.  introduces 
ACTIVITY  MANAGER  — the  only 
integrated  solution  that  automati¬ 
cally  matches  resource  allocations 
to  DB2  workloads  —  no  matter  how 
large  or  small.  While  keeping  DB2 
online. 


ACTIVITY  MANAGER  lets  you 
direct  performance,  not  merely 
react  to  it.  This  approach  saves 
resources  and  postpones  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  upgrades. 

ACTIVITY  MANAGER  includes 
the  integration  of  two  BMC  prod¬ 
ucts,  OPERTUNE®  and  an  all-new 
ACTIVITY  MONITOR.  Through 
their  seamless  interface,  they  are 
the  only  products  in  the  industry 
that  provide  the  most  detailed 
performance  information  with  the 
ability  to  automatically  and  dynam¬ 
ically  act  before  performance 
becomes  a  problem. 


SOFTWARE 


The  next  step 

To  extend  the  power  of  the 
ACTIVITY  MANAGER  family,  BMC 
Software  will  deliver  additional,  in¬ 
tegrated  capabilities  that  reduce 
I/Os  and  improve  DB2  perform¬ 
ance.  This  future  expansion  of 
BMC’s  performance  product  family 
will  enable  you  to  dynamically 
establish  and  manage  cache 
allocations  to  help  you  keep  key 
data  within  quick  reach,  without 
hardware  and  DB2  upgrades. 

BMC  is  the  only  vendor  to 
master  DB2  performance.  For 
more  information,  call  BMC 
Software  at  713  240-8800  or 
1  800  841-2031 


The  Experience \  The  Technology.  The  Future. 


BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  in  Australia,  Canada.  Denmark.  France.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
BMC  Software  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  DB2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corp.  ©1993,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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We’re  helping  our 

clients  write  the  book  on 
customer  service. 


And  here’s  the  last  word: 

customerize. 


From  banking  to  airlines,  from 
telecommunications  to  government, 
Unisys  has  built  a  reputation  for  helping 
our  clients  help  their  customers. 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that  the  most 
powerful  customer  service  concept  in 
years  should  come  from  Unisys.  A  concept 
embodied  in  a  single,  thought-provoking 
word:  customerize. 

A  customerized  organization  is 
customer-focused  at  every  level.  The  full 
capabilities  of  its  information  strategy 
are  extended  all  the  way  out  to  the  points 
of  customer  contact,  where  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  ultimately  decided.  The  bottom 
line?  For  the  private  sector:  enhanced 
revenue  generation  and  competitiveness. 
For  the  public  sector:  enhanced  delivery 


of  government  services. 

Of  course,  every  line  of  business  has 
its  unique  requirements.  And  Unisys  is  a 
leader  at  applying  industry-by-industry 
expertise  to  real-world  customer  environ¬ 
ments.  Our  pioneering  efforts  to  help 
customerize  business  and  government  are 
a  logical  extension  of  our  strengths- 
strengths  such  as  point-of-customer- 
contact  solutions;  a  proven  commitment  to 
open  systems  and  interoperability;  and 
above  all,  services  that  apply  technology 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
an  organization’s  goals. 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


Experienced  Unisys  consultants  can 
help  assess  the  flow  of  information 
between  you  and  your  customer.  And  our 
customerize  ^  services  protect  your  existing 
investment  as  they  help  your  organization. 


CUS'tonver*ize\  kus’-ta-ma-rize'X  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  16. 


Ask  for  a  complimentary  customerize 
Information  Kit.  We’ll  help  you  begin  a  re¬ 
warding  new  chapter  in  customer  service. 


©1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


customerize  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


IBM  CONFERENCE 


A  Mostly  Favorable 
Impression 


nn  an  effort  to  connect 
directly  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  IBM  executives 
met  with  about  170  influen¬ 
tial  information  executives  at 
a  company-sponsored  confer¬ 
ence  late  last  month  in  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Va.  New  CEO  Louis  V 
Gerstner  Jr.  set  the  tone  by 
directing  the  company’s  top 
executives  to  be  available  to 


answer  customers’  questions 
both  in  private  meetings  and 
during  conference  sessions, 
which  our  two  reporting  CIOs 
(who  asked  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous)  described  as  having  a 
town-meeting  atmosphere. 

IS  executives  were  appar¬ 
ently  impressed  with  Gerst¬ 
ner’ s  visibility  and  accessibili¬ 
ty.  He  participated  actively 


throughout  the  three-day 
confab,  mixing  with  attendees 
at  coffee  breaks  and  dinners. 
“He  didn’t  have  minions 
around  him  protecting  him 
from  customers,”  one  CIO 
said.  On  several  occasions, 
when  Gerstner  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  answers  provided 
by  his  executives,  he  pressed 
them  to  elaborate. 

The  information  executives 
present  asked  a  lot  of  tough 
questions.  They  wanted  reas¬ 
surance  that  Gerstner’ s  plans 
did  not  include  breaking  the 
company  up  into  smaller  cor¬ 
porate  entities  that  would 
continue  to  compete  with 
each  other,  a  tactic  that  has 
long  created  confusion  among 
IBM  customers.  Such  a 
breakup  is  not  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  cards,  Gerstner  reassured 
attendees.  He  also  said  that 
in  the  near  future,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  adding  4,000 
to  5,000  specialists  in  impor¬ 
tant  target  markets  to  the 
North  American  sales  group, 
according  to  our  sources. 

Another  frequently  voiced 
concern  was  that  IBM  should 
take  ownership  for  integrat¬ 
ing  systems  across  its  vari¬ 
ous  product  lines — from  the 
mainframe  to  RISC  systems 
and  AS/400  platforms.  Cus¬ 
tomers  indicated  that  they 
had  put  considerable  effort 
into  such  integration  activi¬ 
ties,  which  they  felt  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  IBM. 

While  applauding  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  local  sales 
organizations,  IS  executives 
faulted  IBM  for  requiring  its 
front-line  employees  to  push 
customer  requests  back  up  a 
“militaristic”  hierarchy  for  fi¬ 
nal  decisions.  IBM  executives 
said  there  would  be  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  empower  local 
sales  groups. 

On  the  whole,  information 
executives  liked  what  they 
saw  of  Gerstner  and  indicat¬ 
ed  a  positive  feeling  about 
IBM’s  approach.  But  they  are 
still  waiting  to  see  results. 
“It’s  like  turning  an  aircraft 
carrier  around  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,”  one  executive 
said.  ■■ 


Buyers  Be  Where? 


IS  may  be  many  things,  but  a  company’s  one-stop-technology-shopping 
source  isn't  one  of  them.  According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Business 
Research  Group  in  Newton,  Mass.,  a  large  share  of  desktop-system  pur¬ 
chases  continue  to  be  made  outside  IS  departments. 

The  survey,  of  500  professionals  not  in  IS  or  data-processing  functions, 
shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  either  purchased  their  latest  desktop  systems 
directly  from  suppliers  or  ordered  them  through  their  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments.  Only  13  percent  acquired  their  systems  through  their  companies’  IS 
organizations. 

These  purchase  patterns  were  similar  for  software  and  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  systems  upgrades  and  peripherals,  including  memory,  operating  sys¬ 
tems  upgrades,  graphics  boards,  monitors  and  coprocessors.  ■■ 


Source  of  Last  System  Purchase 


Local  Computer 
Dealer  26% 


Purchasing 
Department  42% 


MIS/Data 
Processing  13% 


Computer  Chain  3% 

Mail-Order  Distributor  3% 
Manufacturer  Direct  3% 
Mail-Order  Manufacture  2% 
System  Integrator/VAR  2% 

Other  6% 


SOURCE:  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  GROUP/NEWTON,  MA 


Better  Late  than 
Clever 


Most  employees  are  long  past 
the  days  when  forging 
parental  notes  to  excuse  tardiness 
or  absenteeism  was  considered 
age-appropriate  behavior.  But  in¬ 
vention  doesn’t  necessarily  flag 
with  the  passing  of  years.  Accoun- 
temps,  a  temporary-staffing  service 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  recent¬ 
ly  asked  150  corporate  executives 
to  list  the  most  unusual  excuses 
they  had  encountered.  Among  the 
replies: 

■  “The  wind  was  blowing  against 
me.” 

■  “A  plane  landed  on  the  highway 
and  blocked  cars.” 

■  “There  was  a  bear  in  the 
street.” 

■  “My  favorite  actress  just  got 
married — I  needed  time  alone.” 
■  “The  lead  dog  for  my  dogsled 
died.” 

■  “My  husband’s  pet  spider  died, 
and  I  had  to  console  him.” 

■  “The  engine  on  the  yacht 
wouldn’t  start.” 

■  “I  felt  it  was  better  to  sleep  at 
home  versus  at  the  office.” 
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Free  Seminar 


For  information  about  a  free  seminar  on  Application  Development  for  Cross 
Platform  Execution,  or  for  information  on  any  of  Synons  Cross-Platform 
Development  Tools,  fill-in  and  return  the  attached  postage  paid  card,  or  fax  the 
information  to  415-461-4239. 

Free  half-day  seminar  held  in  convenient  locations  in: 


Atlanta 

June  29 

Minneapolis 

June  30 

Boston 

July  6 

New  York 

June  24 

Chicago 

June  17 

Philadelphia 

June  23 

Cleveland 

July  7 

Pittsburgh 

July  15 

Costa  Mesa 

June  24 

Portland 

July  1 

Dallas 

June  22 

San  Francisco 

June  22 

Houston 

June  16 

Seattle 

July  13 

Miami 

June  15 

Toronto 

June  23 

Yes,  I’m  interested. 


|  Please  send  me  information  on  your  Application  Development  for  Cross  Platform 

Execution  Seminar  in  the  following  city: _ 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Synons  Cross-Platform  Development  Tools. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  person  contact  me. 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone _ Fax 


Platform(s)  installed  at  this  site: 


SYNON 


Free  Seminar 


See  other  side  for  details. 


SYNON 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  55  CORTE  MADERA,  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


SYNON,  INC. 

1100  LARKSPUR  LANDING  CIRCLE 
LARKSPUR,  CA  94939-1806 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE  U.S. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Go  ahead, pick  one.  Anyone. 
Now  pick  again. 


With  Synon,  you  win  the  high  stakes  game 
of  software  development  no  matter  how 
the  cards  fall.  You  can  develop  sophisticated, 
industrial  strength  applications  to  run  on 
AS/400™  UNIX*  Mainframes,  Client/Server 
and  much  more. 

Because  Synon  is  implementation  inde¬ 
pendent,  when  the  deck  gets  reshuffled, 
you  can  regenerate  your  application  code 
for  your  platform  of  choice.  So  as  new  plat¬ 
forms  become  available,  existing  Synon- 
developed  applications  will  be  transferable. 


You  are  never  caught  holding  the  wrong 
cards.  You  save  time,  you  save  money,  and 
you  increase  application  quality  with  the 
added  benefit  of  platform  independence. 

Plus,  you  can  make  better  use  of  what 
you’ve  already  been  dealt  because  Synon 
provides  Case  Enabling  for  Legacy  Systems. 
Your  past  investment  can  continue  to  work 
hard  for  you  in  the  future. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  build  a  new 
application,  installing  a  Case  Enabled  Appli¬ 
cation  from  one  of  our  Development  Alliance 


Partners,  or  rightsizing  off  a  mainframe, 
Synon  stacks  the  deck  so  you  can’t  lose. 

You  retain  the  power  of  choice. 

For  more  information  about  Synon, 
or  for  information  about  a  free  seminar  on 
Application  Development  for  Cross 
Platform  Execution  in  a  city  near  you,  call 
415-461-5000. 

SYNON 

Cross-Platform  Application 
Development 


AS/400  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc 


INSIGHTS 


Before  Disaster  Strikes 


Runaway  IS  projects  are  a 
CIO’s  worst  nightmare — 
and  a  fact  of  life  at  most 
large  corporations.  Using 
a  few  preventive 
measures,  IS  executives 
can  ensure  their  new 
systems  are  viable,  not 
liable. 

BY  JAMES  A.  WILLBERN 


Derailed  IS  projects  cost  U.S. 

businesses  billions  every 
year.  Circumstances  vary,  but 
the  scenario  remains  the 
same:  A  much-vaunted,  new 
information  system  is  behind  sched¬ 
ule,  over-budget  and  spiralling  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  control.  Once  hailed  as 
a  catalyst  for  growth  and  profitabil¬ 
ity,  the  project  has  become  a  major 
liability.  The  bad  news  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  boardroom,  or  it  may 
be  the  subject  of  lunchroom  scut¬ 
tlebutt.  But  a  true  “runaway”  com¬ 
puter  system  inevitably  makes  its 
presence  felt  when  it  snarls  up  op¬ 
erations,  imperils  the  company’s  rep¬ 
utation  and  damages  market  share. 

An  IS  executive’s  worst  nightmare, 
such  runaways  are  a  fact  of  life.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  large  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  experienced  a  run¬ 
away  or  are  currently  wrestling  with 
a  seriously  botched  project.  It  is  chill¬ 
ing  to  note  that  current  industry  statis¬ 
tics  indicate  that  IS  project  failures 


outnumber  successes  2-to-l.  Even 
demonstrated  technology  savvy  is  an 
inadequate  defense,  as  evidenced  by 
AMR’s  $165  million  write-off  on  the 
Confirm  joint  venture  last  October. 

You  might  assume  that  runaways 
are  usually  caused  by  technology  prob¬ 
lems.  Think  again.  Most  are  creat¬ 
ed  by  lack  of  project-management 
experience.  Runaways  tend  to  occur 
in  corporations  staffed  with  highly 
competent  people  who  understand 
technology  but  underestimate  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  managing  a  com¬ 
plex  project. 

So  much  for  the  bad  news.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  improve  these 
dismal  odds?  Yes,  and  it  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  report  that  an  increasing 
number  of  CIOs  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  risk  prevention  and  uti¬ 
lize  it  in  their  planning  process. 

In  order  to  prevent  projects  from 
getting  out  of  hand,  you  must  first 
learn  to  recognize  the  danger  signs. 
A  project  should  be  considered  high 
risk  if  it  is  the  largest  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  organization;  it  is  out¬ 
sourced  to  consultants  inexperienced 
with  a  project  of  comparable  size 
and/or  unfamiliar  with  the  industry; 
it  is  highly  integrated;  leading-edge 
technology  is  involved;  and/or  the 
software  being  used  is  unproven  in 
the  industry  and  needs  modification 
to  meet  your  requirements. 

After  potential  runaways  have  been 
identified,  you  can  begin  taking  steps 
to  avert  catastrophe.  The  formula 
for  success  is  simple:  Invest  time 
in  detailed  up-front  planning;  estab¬ 
lish  and  adhere  to  a  rigorous  test¬ 
ing  timetable;  assign  a  seasoned  IS 
professional  to  provide  hands-on  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  project  team’s 
progress;  get  users  involved  from 
the  very  outset  and  make  them  part 
of  the  solution;  and  think  “runaway 
prevention”  from  the  very  outset. 

IS  executives  wishing  to  avoid  the 
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The  company  that  could 
go  on  for  days  about  rightsizing, 
client/server  and  open  systems, 
suddenly  finds  itself  at  a  loss  for  words. 


It’s  a  proud  moment.  Because  to  win  the  1992  IBM 
Mark  of  Quality  Award,  Lawson  Software  had  to  score  highest 
in  four  of  the  seven  categories  used  in  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award  process. 

Lawson  was  rated  first  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  human 
resources  development  and  management,  management  of 
process  Quality,  and  customer  focus  and  satisfaction.  All  while 
providing  its  clients  with  full-featured  accounting,  human 
resources,  distribution,  retail  and  materials  management 
software  applications  for  the  AS/400,®  RS/6000  and  other 
UNIX®  systems. 

For  more  information,  call  I  fiVTOgS?? — 
I-800-477-I35Z  ext.  853. 


Software 


i  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  RS/6000  and 
AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


Subverting  Murphy’s  Law 

Since  whatever  can  go  wrong  will,  CIOs  should 
review  their  projects  for  potential  vulnerabilities 

A  pound  of  prevention  is  sometimes  worth  endless  amounts  of  cure. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  of  runaway  computer  systems,  no  cure  at 
all  is  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  that  runaway-prevention 
measures  be  built  into  the  project  from  the  outset.  IS  executives  must 
review  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of  the  project  approach.  Before  start¬ 
up,  identify  and  assess  each  of  the  following  for  vulnerability: 


Business  objectives 
Strategic  planning 
Technical  planning 

Assessment  of  system 
requirements 

Specifications 
Reporting  requirements 
Documentation  and  standards 
Timetable 
The  RFP 

Vendor  identification 


Task  management 

Proposal  evaluation  and 
contract  negotiation 

Technology  selection 
Measurable  acceptance  criteria 
Critical  success  factors 
System-testing  procedures 

Proactive  progress-report 
evaluations 

Sustained  and  effective  project- 
management  practices 


It  is  important  to  be  realistic  about  your  in-house  capabilities  when 
reviewing  and  critiquing  each  area  for  potential  risk.  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  go  outside  your  immediate  team  for  an  independent  assessment. 
Better  still,  engage  an  independent,  experienced  IS  professional  with 
previous  experience  with  runaway  prevention  who  uses  proven  detec¬ 
tion  methodologies  to  assess  the  probability  of  a  runaway.  Battle-hard¬ 
ened  veterans  will  spot  the  runaway  red  flags  early  in  the  project  life 
cycle.  Use  their  hard-won  experience  to  your  advantage.  -J.A.  Willbern 


most  common  technology  and  man¬ 
agement  pitfalls,  uncovered  by  the 
Runaway  Systems  Management  team 
of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in  more  than 
a  decade  of  halting  and  preventing 
runaways,  should  make  sure  their 
projects  conform  to  the  following 
rules. 

There  Is  consistent  hands-on  su¬ 
pervision  by  a  senior  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutive.  It  is  essential  that  a  senior 
corporate  decision-maker  be  assigned 
to  manage  and  monitor  the  consul¬ 
tants  and  vendors  and/or  the  sys¬ 
tem  integrators  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  executive  must  have  the 
full  support  of  top  management,  the 
authority  to  make  decisions  and  the 
IS  savvy  to  evaluate  all  stages  of 
the  project. 

There  Is  a  detailed  business  plan/ 
technical-needs  assessment  in  place 
to  accurately  determine  primary 
needs.  Technology  can  provide  the 
means  for  companies  to  differentiate 
their  products  and  services  within 
the  marketplace.  But  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  the  appropriate  technological 
solution  to  gain  a  competitive  edge, 
an  IS  executive  must  be  thoroughly 
briefed  on  corporate  marketing  strat¬ 
egy,  the  benefits  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy  is  expected  to  provide,  and  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  end  users. 

The  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  is 
sufficiently  detailed.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
wise  to  avoid  any  consultant  or  ven¬ 
dor  prepared  to  bid  on  a  general 
RFR  The  time  invested  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  detailed  document  will  elimi¬ 
nate  inexperienced  contenders  from 
your  review  and  minimize  time  wast¬ 
ed  in  lengthy  presentations.  Make 
sure  your  RFP  includes  schedules, 
acceptance  criteria  for  each  stage  of 
the  project,  deadlines  and  reporting 
procedures.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  re¬ 
quest  that  contenders  specify  the 
number  of  individuals  they  propose 
to  assign  to  the  project  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  who  pays  for  the  learning  curve 
if  team  members  change  midstream. 

Vendor/consultant-hlring  decisions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  user  needs 
and  system  requirements  rather  than 
on  technology.  One  way  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  seduced  by  presentation  glitz  is 
to  develop  a  formal  decision  matrix 
for  selecting  vendors  and/or  con¬ 
sultants.  Be  sure  to  include  ques¬ 


tions  about  testing  procedures.  De¬ 
termine  what  risk-assessment /run¬ 
away-prevention  methods  are  pro¬ 
posed,  when  they  would  be  employed 
and  how  each  contender  proposes  to 
deal  with  project  volatility. 

Scheduled  “reality  checks”  are  part 
of  the  process.  Don’t  rely  on  opti¬ 
mistic  forecasts  or  best-guess  anal¬ 
yses.  Facts  are  your  friends.  Good 
progress-to-date  reports  are  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  performance  assessments 
and  quality-assurance  reviews.  Con¬ 
duct  periodic  reality  checks  and  con¬ 
stantly  track  performance  and  costs 
against  initial  forecasts.  Bypassing 
scheduled  reviews  may  allow  the  proj¬ 
ect  team  to  declare  premature  vic¬ 
tory.  Unchallenged  acceptance  almost 


always  leads  to  major  additional  costs. 

Detailed  strategic  planning  and 
thoughtful  runaway  prevention  will 
always  set  you  on  the  right  course. 
Diligent  project  supervision  will  keep 
you  there. 

If  your  instincts  suggest  some¬ 
thing  isn’t  right,  dig  deep.  Insist  on 
straight  talk  backed  up  by  factual  re¬ 
ports  and  data.  Remember,  procras¬ 
tination  and  downright  denial  turn 
fixable  problems  into  million-dollar 
disasters  every  day.  Ena 


James  A.  Willbern  is  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick ’s  Dallas- 
based  Runaway  Systems  Management 
practice,  established  in  1983  to  detect, 
manage  and  prevent  runaways. 
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You  Want  The  Ideal  Computing 

System ? 

You  already  know  the  benefits  of  combining  the 
power  and  performance  of  UNIX®  with  the  value  of 
industry-standard  Intel®  platforms.  Extremely  high 
power  at  the  low  Intel  price.  That’s  a  real  advantage. 

And  in  business  computing,  nobody  gets  more  out  of 
UNIX  and  more  out  of  Intel,  than  SCO® 

You  need  business-critical  computing  solutions  that 


give  you  a  real  advantage 
—  perfect  for  today, 


Only  SCO  Delivers  It.  For  Real 


prepared  for  tomorrow.  And  you  can’t  afford  to  settle 
for  anything  less.  The  ideal  solution  is  a  reality  today. 

It’s  SCO  Open  Systems  Software. 

Only  SCO  Open  Systems  Software  —  the  new 
SCO  Open  Server™  Release  3.0  line  of  advanced  server 
operating  systems,  and  the  new  SCO®  Open  Desktop® 
Release  3.0  line  of  advanced  desktop  operating  systems 
—  allows  you  to  build  ideal  business  solutions  for 
everything  from  advanced  workstations  to  small-site 
servers  to  multiprocessor  enterprise  servers. 

Nobody  gives  you  the  world’s  premier  technology 
so  easily  and  so  cost-effectively.  With  10  years  of  proven 


experience,  SCO  continues  to  set  the  standard  for  business 
computing  by  delivering  more  applications,  hardware 
choices,  service  and  support  than  anyone  else  in  the 
industry  And  that’s  why  today,  we’re  the  leading  supplier 
of  UNIX  based  business  computing  systems  in  more 
than  70  countries  worldwide. 

It’s  time  to  get  a  real  advantage.  Make  the  ideal 
system  a  reality  for  you.  Call  1-800-726-9682.  Today. 


SCO 


:® 


OPEN  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 

The  Business  Choice 


WE’VE  MADE  THE  IDEAL  SYSTEM  A  REALITY 


TM 


SCO  Corporate  Headquarters,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  USA  1  (■108)  425-7222.  SCO  European  Headquarters,  Watford,  UK  +44  (0)  923  816  344. 

SCO,  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  the  SCO  logo,  SCO  Open  Server,  Open  Desktop  and  We've  Made  the  Ideal  System  a  Reality  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  All  UNIX  references  refer  to 
UNIX  Systems.  All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  or  may  be  trademarks  of,  and  are  used  to  identify  products  or  services  of,  their  respective  owners.  ©  1993  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


IT’S  10:00  AM... 

Do  you  know  where  your 
financial  reports  are? 


You  do  if  you  use 
Hyperion  Financials. 


Call  for  a  copy  of  our  white  paper, 
Re-Engineering  Financial  Management  Systems 

(203)  321-4400. 


IMRS 

The  Leader  In  Enterprise  Level  Financial  Software 

777  Long  Ridge  Road,  Stamford,  CT  06902 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RENEWAL 


Though  the  gurus  may  split  hairs  over  definitions 
of  reengineering,  all  of  the  variants  have  in  com¬ 
mon  a  pivotal  role  for  information  technology* 
Unless  the  technology  function  restyles  itself 
along  more  flexible,  agile  and  responsive  lines, 
it  will  fail  in  its  role  of  supporting  reengineering 
initiatives  across  the  organization*  Now  that  such 


initiatives  are  in¬ 
creasingly  wide¬ 
spread,  it  be¬ 
hooves  IT  to  get  its 
house  in  order*  In 
this  special  section, 
CIO  profiles  three 
fourneys  on  the 
road  to  renewal. 

$  o 


Deconstructing  the  Status  Quo 

Just  because  things  have  been  done  a  certain  way 
since  Hector  was  a  pup,  is  that  any  reason  to  keep 
it  up?  Nope.  Like  the  overall  business  enterprise, 
IS  needs  to  take  a  hard,  critical  look  at  time¬ 
worn  structures  and  strictures. 

PAGE  32 

Keeping  Customers  Connected 

At  Sprint,  focusing  on  processes  has  improved 
billing  and  product  development.  Now  fewer  cus¬ 
tomers  are  hanging  up. 

RAGE  36 

Coming  Back  from  the  Brink 

A  rebellion  among  internal  customers  caused  the 
IS  organization  at  Unisys  to  remake  itself  from 
the  ground  up. 

PAGE  46 

Getting  into  the  Game 

They  say  pain  is  the  great  motivator.  But  as  lead¬ 
ership  at  J.M.  Huber  found  out,  sometimes  people 
have  to  be  convinced  that  they’re  really  in 
distress. 

PAGE  56 
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DECONSTRUCTING 
THE  STATUS  QUO 

Just  because  things  have  been 
done  a  certain  way  since 
Hector  was  a  pup ,  is  that  any 
reason  to  keep  it  up?  Nope. 

Like  the  overall  business 
enterprise,  IS  needs  to  take  a 
hard,  critical  look  at  time¬ 
worn  structures  and  strictures. 

BY  LEW  MCCREARY 


ack  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  there  was  a  bumper  stick¬ 
er  that  summed  up  a  popular  an¬ 
archist  attitude  of  the  period: 
“Question  Authority,”  it  read.  And 
in  that  exhortation,  one  could  al¬ 
most  feel  the  cold  stare  of  criti¬ 
cal  scrutiny  aimed  at  dismantling 
everything  safe,  well-entrenched 
and  conventionally  wise — say,  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

Reengineering  may  be  the  mod¬ 
ern  equivalent  of  Question  Au¬ 
thority.  If  you  look  unflinchingly 
at  an  organization  and  deconstruct 
its  processes  to  examine  what 
lies  behind  them,  you  may  find  underpin¬ 
nings  that  no  longer  deserve  the  authority 
they  still  anachronistically  command.  With 
the  hideous  sham  now  exposed,  you  can  go 
forth  and  invent  new  processes  that  are  ra¬ 
tional,  lean  and  computer-enabled,  and  that 
serve  the  modern  competitive  reality.  (Since 
the  impulse  to  dismantle  dies  hard,  reen¬ 


gineering  is  probably  now  being  carried  out 
by  many  of  those  same  people  who  sloppi¬ 
ly  wrinkled  that  anarchist  bumper  sticker 
across  the  dented  engine  compartments  of 
their  Volkswagens.) 

In  thinking  about  reengineering,  as  long 
as  you  keep  matters  on  a  lofty  theoretical 
plane,  the  concept  makes  terrific  sense.  It 
seems  elegant,  ambitious  and  courageous — 
and,  in  a  way,  straightforward  or  even  sim¬ 
ple.  Oh,  sure,  you  understand  intellectual¬ 
ly  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  easy,  despite  the 
refreshing  clarity  of  the  radical  vision  of 
renewal.  But  until  you  get  down  to  the  lev¬ 
el  of,  say,  a  cross-disciplinary  working  group 
deciding  just  how  many  whole  departments 
and  total  jobs  to  cut,  it’s  hard  not  to  think 
of  the  organization  as  just  a  sort  of  larger 
Wankel  engine. 

The  thing  that  has  changed  with  reen¬ 
gineering  in  the  past  18  months  or  so  is 
that  people  are  actually  starting  to  do  it, 
as  opposed  to  being  merely  excited  by  the 
idea  of  thinking  about  starting  to  do  it.  And 
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it’s  not  a  Wankel  engine,  of  course.  It’s  a 
large  human  and  organizational  mess  that 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  presents  a  lot  of 
opportunities  to  screw  up — along  with  the 
fabled  10X  improvements  that  justify  the 
also-large  risks. 

Maybe  a  fat  and  happy  organization  sail¬ 
ing  through  blue  skies  of  profitability  and 
expansion  ought  to  think  about  reengineering 
this  or  that  process  or  positioning  strate¬ 
gy.  After  all,  blue  skies  can  quickly  van¬ 
ish — look  at  IBM;  look  at  DEC.  But  the 
many  difficulties  of  the  reengineering  ef¬ 
fort  make  it  unlikely  that  any  but  the  most 
intensely  foresightful  or  clearly  troubled  or¬ 
ganizations  will  trod  the  path. 

Still,  many  are  now  trodding....  And  among 
the  trodders  are  IS  groups  that  have  un¬ 
avoidably  absorbed  the  message  that  their 
performance  doesn’t  come  up  to  snuff. 

When  your  customers  vote  no-confidence 
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in  what  you  do,  that’s  a  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  to  start  doing  things  differently.  Many 
of  the  IS  groups  that  have  undertaken  re¬ 
engineering  have  done  so  because  they  faced 
a  watershed  competitive  moment  in  which 
their  business  lives  flashed  before  their  eyes. 

Consider  the  example  of  an  IS  unit  at¬ 
tached  to  the  marketing  group  of  a  very 
large  service  company.  Inadvertently,  and 
after  the  fact,  the  head  of  the  IS  unit  learned 
that  a  request  for  proposal  had  been  issued 
for  an  ambitious  IT  project — without  the 
in-house  IS  unit  being  asked  to  submit  a 
bid.  “Gee,”  you  might  ask,  “do  you  sup¬ 
pose  they’re  trying  to  tell  us  something?” 
Yep.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  head  of 
the  IS  unit  insisted  on  bidding,  won  the 
contract  and  established  a  high-performance 
team  to  implement  the  new  system.  Re¬ 
sult:  happily  awestruck  customers  in  the 
marketing  organization  and,  for  the  IS  group, 


WHAT  HAS 
changed  with 
reengineering  in 
the  past  18 
months  or  so  is 
that  people  are 
actually  starting 
to  do  it,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  being 
merely  excited 
by  the  idea  of 
thinking  about 
starting  to  do  it. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  WILLIAM  RIESER 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 


new  skills  and  approaches,  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  redeemed  reputation. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  present  pro¬ 
files  of  three  IS  reengineering  efforts.  All 
three  cases  are  different,  but  each  shares 
a  common  focus  on  the  role  of  IS  in  ef¬ 
fectively  addressing  the  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness  agenda — in  particular,  by  providing  ex- 

CONSIDERABLE  ATTENTION  MUST  BE  PAID  TO  REMAPPING 
people's  attitudes  and  orientations  their  intellectual, 
philosophical  and  even  emotional  relationships  to  work 
and  to  customers. 


cellent  customer  service  to  its  internal  and 
external  customers. 

For  example,  Sprint,  under  Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO  Ron  J.  Ponder,  is  re¬ 
tooling  corporatewide  business  processes 
to  help  it  become  a  keener  competitor  in 
the  cutthroat  telecommunications  business. 
IS,  which  at  Sprint  both  supports  opera¬ 
tional  activities  and  plays  a  role  in  creat¬ 
ing  products,  is  only  one  piece  of  that  ef¬ 
fort.  But  what  an  important  piece.  At  Sprint, 
the  implementation  of  a  client/server  ar¬ 
chitecture  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  overall  reengineering  effort.  And  be¬ 
hind  the  architectural  transformation  lies 
the  imperative  to  do  absolutely  everything 
at  Sprint  with  vastly  greater  speed,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  economy  (see  Megan  Santosus’ 
profile,  “Keeping  Customers  Connected,” 
on  Page  36). 

The  Sprint  example  calls  attention  to  the 
paramount  reason  for  IS  to  get  its  house 
in  order:  IT  plays  a  central  role  in  almost 
any  reengineering  initiative,  no  matter  what 
its  scope.  No  reengineering  project  will  suc¬ 
ceed  without  there  being  in  place  an  ef¬ 
fective  technology-implementation  infras¬ 
tructure.  If  the  IS  group  is  mired  in 
kludginess,  its  problems  will  ripple  every¬ 
where  through  the  project. 

In  organizations  where  kludginess  is  en¬ 
trenched,  IS  finds  itself  closed  out  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  it  ought  to  have  a  role. 
People  in  the  line  functions  grow  accus¬ 
tomed  to  looking  elsewhere  for  technolo¬ 
gy  solutions;  disregarding  the  IS  group  be¬ 
comes  habitual  and  reflexive — and  the 
organization  as  a  whole  suffers.  In  Mickey 
Williamson’s  profile  of  the  IS-reengineer- 
ing  effort  at  a  Unisys  Corp.  manufacturing 
unit  in  California  (see  “Coming  Back  from 
the  Brink,”  Page  46),  Bruce  Taylor,  one  of 
those  tapped  to  help  trigger  the  turnaround, 


was  himself  an  accomplished  end-runner. 
In  fact,  many  at  the  Unisys  division  had 
learned  to  circumvent  IS  for  all  but  the 
most  mundane  of  services.  IS  Director  Robert 
J.  Leto  faced  an  outright  rebellion  among 
internal  customers,  who  saw  IS  as  fatally 
slow,  unresponsive  and  irrelevant.  What  en¬ 
sued  was  six  months  of  investigation  and 
analysis  that  led  to  a  “top-to-bottom”  over¬ 
haul — undertaken  with  the  significant  par¬ 
ticipation  of  many  of  those  disgruntled  cus¬ 
tomers. 

T\  ut  even  an  absence  of  overt  hostility 
I  1  from  customers  can’t  be  taken  as  a  sign 
r\  that  all  is  well.  Sometimes  the  habit  of 
I  I  doing  without  a  dynamic  IS  contribu- 
J  J  tion  can  become  so  ingrained  that  ex¬ 
pectations  are  quietly,  rather  than  angrily, 
notched  downward  over  time.  That  was  the 
case  at  J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  a  New  Jersey- 
based  diverse  manufacturer  and  natural-re- 
sources-management  company  (see  “Get¬ 
ting  into  the  Game,”  Page  56).  In  the  climate 
of  relatively  low  pressure  that  went  along 
with  the  low  expectations,  morale  in  Hu¬ 
ber’s  IS  group  was  actually  fairly  upbeat — 
despite  the  fact  that  virtually  no  new  ap¬ 
plication-development  activity  was  occurring. 
The  IS  group  had  essentially  meandered 
down  a  tranquil  siding  that  took  it  out  of 
play  as  a  critical  business  factor.  And  yet 
IS  minions  were  proud  of  their  relatively 
responsive  performance  in  making  changes 
to  systems  already  in  place.  Thus  the  chal¬ 
lenge  faced  by  Huber’s  vice  president  of 
the  IS  division,  John  Shiels,  was  to  awak¬ 
en  his  people  to  the  need  for  serious  change 
so  that  IS  could  roll  back  off  its  siding  and 
begin  to  make  a  competitive  difference. 

The  profile  of  J.M.  Huber,  in  particular, 
highlights  the  human  dimensions  of  reen¬ 
gineering  that  make  the  endeavor  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult,  and  importantly  unlike 
a  Wankel  engine.  Where  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  reengineering  fall  down  is  by 
misleading  the  gullible  into  thinking  that 
organizational  structure  and  workflow  are 
all  that  must  change.  But  considerable  at¬ 
tention  also  needs  to  be  paid  to  remapping 
people’s  attitudes  and  orientations — their 
intellectual,  philosophical  and  even  emo¬ 
tional  relationships  to  work  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  that  is  where  matters  can  bog 
down  in  pain  and  resistance. 

It  just  also  happens  to  be  the  venue 
where  change  is  most  solidly  carpentered 
into  a  renovated  culture.  BE! 
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If  They  Find  Anything, 
We  Can  Talk  To  It. 


Three  listening 
stations  continually 
scan  the  galaxy  for 
alien  transmissions 
and  clues  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe. 


Perhaps  the  secrets  of  the  universe  are  hidden  away  in  an  SNA  environment.  Or  maybe 
they’re  rocketing  across  a  T3  link,  encoded  in  OSI.  If  so,  a  Cisco  router  will  uncover  them  After 
all,  we  were  the  first  to  talk  to  SNA  and  decode  OSI.  And  we  do  have  the  world’s  largest  installed 
base,  in  multiprotocol  LANs  and  WANs  everywhere.  You  can  contact  us  at  1-800-859-2726. 


ciscoSystems 


©  1993  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 

PROFILE 


KEEPING  CUSTOMERS 
CONNECTED 

Sprint  Corp.  s  process- 
improvement  effort  focused  the 
company  squarely  on  keeping 
its  customers  happy.  Thanks  to 
improved  billing  and  time-to- 
market,  fewer  are  hanging  up. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


hen  it  comes  to  satisfying 
its  customers,  Sprint  Corp. 
faces  the  formidable  chal¬ 
lenge  of  making  the  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated  long-dis¬ 
tance  telecommunications 
business  look  simple.  De¬ 
spite  its  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  in  state-of-the-art 
technology,  Sprint  knows  that 
all  the  Tls,  frame  relays, 
fiber  optics  and  X.25  pack¬ 
ets  in  the  world  won’t  con¬ 
vince  anyone  to  sign  up  as 
a  customer  if  bills  arrive  late 
or  service  is  disrupted.  To 
ensure  that  its  customers  always  come  first, 
Sprint  is  in  the  midst  of  improving  the  busi¬ 
ness  processes  deemed  to  have  the  most 
impact  on  them.  “Our  philosophy  is  sim¬ 
ple,”  explained  Ron  J.  Ponder,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO.  “We  should  not  be 
spending  a  lot  of  time  working  on  things 
that  don’t  keep  a  customer  or  get  a  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

With  1992  revenues  of  $9.2  billion,  the 


diversified  telecommunications  company  of¬ 
fers  local  and  long-distance  services,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
last  six  years  has  been  in  the  long-distance 
division.  Sprint’s  wide  range  of  products 
and  services  includes  voice  transmission, 
data  networks,  fax  and  E-mail  messaging, 
videoconferencing,  invoicing  and  reporting. 
A  recent  merger  with  Centel  Corp.,  based 
in  Chicago,  will  give  the  company  a  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  fast-growing  wireless-  and  cel¬ 
lular-communications  market  as  well. 

With  so  much  on  its  plate,  Sprint  is  si¬ 
multaneously  coping  with  the  growing  pains 
of  its  current  expansion  and  positioning  it¬ 
self  for  the  future.  During  this  past  winter, 
the  normal  buzz  at  the  company’s  Kansas 
City  headquarters  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  sounds  of  power  drills  and  banging 
hammers,  as  construction  workers  labored 
to  build  additional  office  space.  Employees 
took  the  inconveniences  in  stride,  although 
such  distractions  could  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  stressful  for  a  company  whose  slogan 
is  “so  clear  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop.” 

Less  intrusive  than  knocking  down  walls — 
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but  its  customer- 
service  operations 
had  failed  to 
keep  up  with  Hie 
company's  rapid 
expansion.  An 
ambitious  process- 
improvement 
drive  produced 
100  percent  on- 
Hme  billing,  40 
percent  faster 
product  develop¬ 
ment  and  a 
significantly  re¬ 
duced  customer- 
turnover  rate. 


though  considerably  more  important — is  the 
enterprisewide  process-improvement  effort 
designed  to  rein  in  costs  and  make  the  com¬ 
pany  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Three  years  ago,  a  formal  quality 
program — highlighted  by  two  layers  of  train¬ 
ing  for  all  of  Sprint’s  then-43,000  employ¬ 
ees — was  established  throughout  every  di¬ 
vision  of  the  company.  That  program  has 
since  become  the  backbone  of  the  process- 
improvement  drive. 

The  emphasis  on  customer  service  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  an  industry  where 
competitors  aggressively  try  to  entice  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  one  another  using  well-tar¬ 
geted  pitches.  Under  these  circumstances, 
customer  loyalty  is  a  reliable  indication  of 
success.  “Customers  really  do  vote  with 
their  feet,”  said  Ponder.  “We  want  our  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  so  good  that  it  will  be  hard  for 


customers  to  leave  us.” 

While  analysts  agree  that  Sprint  leads 
the  industry  in  technology  (its  23,000-mile, 
all-digital,  fiber-optic  network  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Signaling  System  7  were  industry 
firsts),  the  company’s  marketing  and  cus¬ 
tomer-service  operations  have  historically 
been  less  well-regarded.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  during  the  late  1980s,  when 
Sprint’s  long-distance  division  went  from  a 
startup  to  $6  billion  in  about  six  years.  Its 
billing  systems  strained  to  keep  up,  and 
customer  service  faltered  as  invoices  often 
arrived  late,  error-filled  or  both. 

In  1990,  IBM  and  Hitachi  mainframe- 
based  systems  were  built  from  the  ground 
up  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  timeliness 
of  billing.  With  a  fairly  robust  application 
portfolio  in  place,  legacy  systems  (includ¬ 
ing  rating,  customer  service  and  order-en- 
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"YOU  HAVE  TO 
get  a  good  feel 
for  the  front 
lines  and  the 
back-office  pro¬ 
cesses  that  affect 
them.  Doing  this 
means  involving 
all  levels  of 
management 
and  having  a 
keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the 
entire  organiza¬ 
tion." 

-Ron  J.  Ponder 


try  as  well  as  billing)  did  not  need  signif¬ 
icant  attention,  so  Sprint  has  devoted  most 
of  its  efforts  to  making  business  process¬ 
es  quicker  and  cheaper.  When  Ponder  was 
hired  in  January  1992,  one  of  his  mandates 
was  to  align  IS  with  the  business  in  sup¬ 
port  of  overall  process  improvement. 

Fonder  already  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
implementing  IT  to  support  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  rapidly  growing  business.  Be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  Sprint,  he  headed  up  IS 
at  Federal  Express  Corp.  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Under  his  guidance,  Federal  Express 
introduced  a  variety  of  innovative  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as  worldwide  package-track¬ 
ing  systems  and  wireless  networks. 

Although  he  had  no  experience  in  the 
telecommunications  industry,  Ponder  nev¬ 
ertheless  found  himself  in  familiar  territo¬ 
ry  when  he  got  to  Sprint.  The  intensely 
competitive  atmosphere  and  the  emphasis 
on  service  and  time-to-market  helped  him 
feel  at  home.  “I’m  comfortable  with  the 
pace  and  the  hurly-burly  that’s  going  on 
here  now,”  he  said. 

Ponder  also  brought  along  some  ideas 
about  what  it  would  take  to  improve  the 
situation  at  Sprint:  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  organization  that  stresses  processes 
rather  than  functional  lines.  By  thinking 
horizontally  and  across  multiple  functions, 
managers  can  identify  information  links  and 
flows  among  processes,  he  argued. 

“This  is  very  hard  to  do  because  it  means 
fundamentally  changing  how  a  company  does 
business,”  Ponder  said.  Companies  orga¬ 
nized  into  functional,  largely  independent 
departments  must  learn  to  work  collec¬ 
tively  and  collaboratively.  “You  have  to  get 
a  good  feel  for  the  front  lines  and  the  back- 
office  processes  that  affect  them,”  he  said. 
“Doing  this  means  involving  all  levels  of 
management  and  having  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  entire  organization.” 

At  Sprint,  for  example,  product  develop¬ 
ment  was  typically  performed  as  a  series 
of  isolated  functional  handoffs.  The  sales 
department  determined  a  need  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace;  the  new-product  idea  was  passed 
along  to  product  management  for  refine¬ 
ment  and  then  to  product  development  for 
requirements.  IS  didn’t  come  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  until  the  new  product  needed  coding. 

“The  functional  approach  to  product  de¬ 
velopment  created  all  kinds  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  missing  the  translation  because  IS 
was  four  steps  removed  from  the  customer,” 


said  Gary  Forsee,  a  senior  vice  president 
in  the  Long  Distance  Division.  As  part  of 
the  company’s  new  customer  focus,  func¬ 
tional  barriers  were  removed,  resulting  in 
a  product-development  process  that  is  col¬ 
laborative,  integrated  and  involves  IS  from 
the  beginning. 

As  a  result,  Sprint  has  realized  an  aver¬ 
age  40  percent  improvement  in  product-de¬ 
velopment  time.  A  recent  example  is  “Busi¬ 
ness  Clout,”  a  long-distance  program  for 
small  businesses  that  offers  varying  dis¬ 
counts  depending  on  phone  traffic.  It  took 
60  days  to  develop  and  roll  out,  compared 
with  the  40-week  schedule  that  it  would 
have  taken  before  process  improvement. 
“The  Most,”  a  product  for  residential  cus¬ 
tomers,  was  introduced  in  just  100  days. 

Sprint  is  currently  focusing  on  redesigning 
and  improving  13  processes  that  are  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  the  customer  and 
represent  a  significant  portion  of  the 
long-distance  division’s  costs.  These  “val¬ 
ue  points,”  as  the  company  refers  to  them, 
affect  every  aspect  of  the  customer  rela¬ 
tionship,  including  product  development  and 
delivery,  sales  and  order-processing,  invoicing 
and  customer  service.  Sprint  is  also  re¬ 
vamping  those  processes  that  can  help  the 
company  cut  costs. 

Each  process  is  entrusted  to  an  officer — 
the  business-unit  executive  heading  up  the 
effort — who  maintains  “ownership”  of  it  for 
three  years.  Officers  manage,  support,  mea¬ 
sure  and  report  all  activities  that  pertain 
to  their  particular  process.  Once  a  month, 
they  get  together  in  an  all-day  session  to 
compare  notes  and  assess  where  the  over¬ 
all  effort  stands. 

According  to  Ponder,  it  is  very  important 
that  progress  be  documented  and  publicized 
every  six  months  so  that  employees  know 
they  are  heading  in  the  right  direction.  “It’s 
also  very  important  that  results  are  mea¬ 
sured  and  that  the  measurement  criteria 
are  consistent  for  all  processes,”  he  said. 

Implementing  a  client/server  architecture 
is  an  integral  part  of  Sprint’s  process-im¬ 
provement  effort.  Customized  applications 
run  on  OS/2-based  workstations,  and  CASE 
tools  and  shared  information  warehouses 
are  used  to  improve  productivity  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  “We’re  taking  our  existing  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  next  level  by  adding  a  lot  of 
functionality,”  said  Rod  Mack,  manager  of 
systems  development  for  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices.  “The  systems  we  develop  are  also 
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It’s  a  jungle  out  there.  And  your  people  are  demanding 
bigger,  faster  and  more  diverse  services.  Like  E-mail, 
videoconferencing,  LAN  interconnection  and  high¬ 
speed  data  transmission.  This  means  your  network 
is  growing  in  size  and  complexity  That’s  why  you 
should  call  on  your  local  phone  company  Your  phone 
company  is  backed  by  the  products  and  services  of 
AT&T  and  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  give  you  the  quality  and  reliability  you 
need.  So  it’ll  be  easier  for  you  to  get  your  service 
up.  To  get  all  your  people  hooked  up.  And  to  keep 
your  network  up.  Plus,  your  phone  company  can 
provide  all  the  bandwidth  you  demand,  on  demand. 
So  call  your  local  phone  company  Because  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  data  networking  and 
data  not  working. 

AI&T And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 


Network  Systems 


Ready 

Fbr\bu 

Right  now,  AT&T  Network  Systems  and  your  local 
phone  company  are  ready  to  provide  you  with  the 
most  advanced,  reliable  and  cost-efficient  service. 

Whether  it’s  E-mail  and  high-speed  fax  for  today 
or  videoconferencing  and  personal  communications 
systems  for  tomorrow  That’s  because  your  local  phone 
company,  using  AT&T  product  and  services,  has 
everything  you  need.  Equipment  that  won’t  become 
obsolete  with  the  next  wave  of  technology.  The 
resources,  experience  and  expertise  of  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  And  a  comprehensive  sales  and  support 
team.  To  learn  more,  call  your  local  phone  company. 

Because  the  more  your  needs  grow,  the  more  you 
need  to  be  ready. 

AMT And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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products,  so  quality  and  speed  to  market 
are  particularly  important.” 

The  management  process  for  developing 
systems  and  getting  them  into  production 
is  known  as  a  release.  As  many  as  10  prod¬ 
ucts  are  bundled  together  in  a  single  re¬ 
lease,  which  represents  200,000  person-hours 
of  development.  Every  quarter,  Sprint  aims 
to  roll  out  one  release,  and  three  are  in 
development  simultaneously. 

Since  building  new  billing  systems  and 
implementing  process-improvement  efforts, 
Sprint  has  realized  a  number  of  significant 
benefits  in  customer  service.  Every  bill  in 
1992  was  sent  out  early  or  on  time.  Thanks 
to  a  client/server  architecture,  customer- 
service  agents  can  now  perform  billing  in¬ 
quiries  or  check  the  status  of  large  ac¬ 
counts  in  about  45  seconds,  compared  with 
the  24  hours  it  previously  would  have  re¬ 
quired  to  print  and  analyze  the  information. 
Using  the  invoice-processing  system  as  a 
foundation,  customer-service  agents  review 
accounts  every  six  months  to  ensure  that 
customers  are  signed  up  for  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  service. 

“We  were  losing  customers  because  they 
weren’t  on  the  right  calling  plan,”  said  Mack. 
“With  periodic  account  reassessment,  our 
agents  can  make  sure  customers  are  on  the 
plans  that  will  save  them  the  most  mon¬ 
ey.”  As  a  result,  the  customer-turnover  rate, 
or  churn,  is  “down  substantially,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ponder.  Since  each  percentage  point 
of  churn  corresponds  to  roughly  $500,000 
in  revenue,  Sprint’s  attention  to  improving 
customer  service  has  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  bottom  line. 

As  complicated  as  Sprint’s  networks  and 
systems  are,  Ponder  finds  that  keep¬ 
ing  employees  focused  on  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  customer  service  is  the  most 
challenging  part  of  his  job.  Communi¬ 
cating  the  process-improvement  message 
to  all  employees — including  the  3,000  in 
IS — is  a  constant  priority. 

But  that’s  easier  said  than  done,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  disparity  between  what 
customers  demand  and  what  the  company 
must  do  to  meet  those  demands.  Essen¬ 
tially,  all  customers  want  is  to  pick  up  a 
phone,  hear  a  dial  tone,  make  a  call,  get  a 
quick  and  clear  connection,  hang  up  and 
receive  an  itemized  bill. 

From  a  service-provider’s  perspective, 
however,  the  process  is  far  from  simple. 
Itemized  bills  require  a  high  volume  of  trans¬ 


action  processing.  On  an  average  day,  Sprint 
processes  90  million  records  containing  ev¬ 
ery  characteristic  (date,  time,  duration,  point 
of  origin,  destination)  of  a  phone  call.  Each 
month,  Sprint  is  notified  in  advance  of  75,000 
incidents  of  digging  or  other  events  that 
could  threaten  a  cable  and  disrupt  service. 

And  a  wayward  backhoe  isn’t  the  only 
threat  to  continuous  service.  At  Sprint’s 
Network  Operations  Control  Center,  ad¬ 
ministrators  keep  one  eye  on  monitors  and 
the  other  on  CNN  and  the  Weather  Chan¬ 
nel  because  such  events  as  the  riots  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Hurricane  Andrew  can  cause 
regional  service  disruptions.  Even  Garth 
Brooks  can  clog  lines  when  his  concert 
tickets  go  on  sale.  Consequently,  Sprint’s 
nationwide  network  contains  hundreds  of 
alarm  points.  These  alert  administrators  to 
any  problems  that  might  necessitate  rerout¬ 
ing  or  blocking  service. 

Sprint  goes  head-to-head  with  AT&T  and 
MCI  in  long-distance  communications  ser¬ 
vices,  a  $60-billion-plus  market.  Stiff  com¬ 
petition  in  this  industry — for  both  residen¬ 
tial  and  business  customers — is  based  on 
price,  product  selection,  reliability,  quality, 
flexibility  and  customer  service.  “The  way 
to  compete  ultimately  comes  down  to  mar¬ 
keting,”  said  Bruce  Roberts,  an  assistant 
vice  president  and  telecommunications  an¬ 
alyst  at  Brean  Murray,  Foster  Securities  in 
New  York.  “The  key  to  gaining  long-dis¬ 
tance  market  share  is  using  information  to 
generate  profitable  revenue  growth.” 

For  example,  the  long-distance  market  is 
segmented  in  terms  of  profitable  and  un¬ 
profitable  customers.  Since  it  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  in  monthly  charges  to  justify 
the  costs  associated  with  billing,  companies 
don’t  want  to  spend  marketing  dollars  on 
low-usage  residential  customers.  By  ana¬ 
lyzing  usage,  calling  patterns  and  churn 
rates,  companies  are  constantly  developing 
and  targeting  a  wide  variety  of  services  and 
calling  plans.  The  entire  process  is  infor¬ 
mation-intensive  and  complex,  another  rea¬ 
son  why  integration  across  functional  de¬ 
partments  is  so  important. 

As  the  number-three  long-distance  car¬ 
rier,  Sprint  has  room  to  gain  market  share, 
and  Ponder  is  prepared  for  the  long  haul. 
“Process  improvement  is  gradual  and  on¬ 
going,”  he  explained.  “We’re  not  going  to 
rest  until  we  have  the  best  processes,  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  on  earth,  so  our  brethren 
in  the  telecommunications  industry  better 
watch  out.”  EE 


"WE  WERE  LOS- 
ing  customers 
because  they 
weren't  on  the 
right  calling 
plan.  With  peri¬ 
odic  account 
reassessment, 
our  agents  can 
make  sure  cus¬ 
tomers  are  on 
the  plans  that 
will  save  them 
the  most  mon¬ 
ey." 

-Rod  Mack 
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An  enterprise  network  is  one  of  your 
business’  strategic  assets.  And  with  the  constant 
arrival  of  new  network  technologies,  you  need  a 
partner  to  help  you  merge  and  manage  both  the 
old  and  the  new.  That  partner  is  SynOptics. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  intelligent 
hub  revolution,  SynOptics  has  smoothed  the 


SynOptics  ’  new  LattisCeU. ™ 
product  family  enables  you  to 
build  a  complete  ATM  network, 
from  corporate  backbones  to 
desktop  connections. 


transition  to  new  network  technologies — from  network 
management,  to  the  first  multi-protocol  hubs  integrating 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  FDDI  topologies. 

Now  SynOptics  takes  you  one  step  further,  with  the 
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creation  of  a  cohesive  network  fabric — an  underly¬ 
ing  structure  that  connects  and  manages  individual 
technologies  through  the  intelligent  hub.  It 
provides  high-speed  network  communications. 
And  its  flexible  enough  to  grow  as  your  network 
does,  without  sacrificing  your  existing  investment. 
When  you  demand  new  Asynchronous 


Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  technology,  SynOptics  has  it. 
LattisCell,™  our  second-generation  ATM  solution,  greatly 
increases  performance  both  on  the  backbone  and  on  the 
desktop.  Plus,  our  complete  family  of  LattisCell  products 
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is  integrated  into  a  powerful  silicon  chip  set,  offering  you 
a  significant  cost  advantage. 

SynOptics  integrates  hardware  and  software,  deliver¬ 
ing  unparalleled  capabilities  to  manage  your  network  as  a 
single-system  solution.  Optivity™  network  management 
software  gives  you  the  visibility  to  control  connectivity, 
bridging  and  routing  functions  from  a  single  management 
station,  or  diagnose  problems  that  may  encompass  more 
than  one  element  of  the  network.  Working  with  SynOptics’ 
ATM  solutions,  Optivity  helps  you  manage,  monitor  and 
diagnose  problems  across  the  entire  network  fabric. 


So  if  you’re  building  or  managing  an  enterprise  net¬ 
work,  get  the  wrinkles  out  with  our  integrated  solutions. 
Call  1-800-PRO-NTWK  for  our  Solutions  Kit  on  ATM, 
including  our  just- released  white  paper  “The  Roadmap  to 
ATM  Networking.”  Because  at  SynOptics,  we’re  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  network  of  the  future. 
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COMING  BACK 
FROM  THE  BRINK 

At  Unisys ,  an  IS  overhaul  has 
changed  the  organizations 
image.  Where  once  it  was 
reviled  as  obstructionist,  it 
now  has  the  full  support  of 
user  management. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


hen  his  managers  offered 
him  a  new  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  early  in  1991,  Bruce 
Taylor  was  suspicious  at 
first.  Production  control 
manager  for  A  Series  com¬ 
puters  at  Unisys  Corp.’s 
Orange  County  Operation 
(0C0)  in  Mission  Viejo, 
Calif.,  Taylor  had  worked 
in  the  IS  department  be¬ 
fore  switching  over  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  1985.  Six 
years  later,  he  had  become 
adept  at  bypassing  the  IS 
organization  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  he  needed,  going  so  far  as  to 
hire  a  local  college  student  to  write  report 
programs  for  the  manufacturing  department. 

“We  used  to  joke  that  we’d  see  the  MIS 
managers  once  a  year,  when  they  came  out 
to  try  to  cancel  our  work  requests  because 
they  were  too  old  to  work  on,”  Taylor  said. 
Joking  aside,  the  manufacturing  people  tend¬ 
ed  to  ignore  the  IS  department.  “We  felt 
that  they  weren’t  adding  any  value  to  us 
and  that  they  worked  for  someone  else  in 


the  organization.  In  fact,  we  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  people  they  were  doing  all 
the  work  for  weren’t  even  in  our  plant.” 

Now  Taylor  was  being  asked  to  head  an 
IS  team  right  in  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment.  “I  wondered  if  MIS  was  looking 
for  people  who  knew  the  operation  to  bail 
them  out,”  he  said.  After  negotiating  with 
Robert  J.  Leto,  director  of  IS  at  the  OCO, 
Taylor  and  his  supervisor,  Product  Line  Man¬ 
ager  Dan  Abalos,  agreed  to  give  Leto’s  pro¬ 
posal  a  try. 

Leto  wanted  to  station  IS  analysts  in  the 
manufacturing  unit,  where  they  would  work 
with  an  equal  number  of  people  from  that 
group  to  satisfy  the  department’s  informa¬ 
tion  needs.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  analysts  were  really  working  for  us — 
that  we  had  control  over  our  own  destiny 
in  selecting  projects  and  deciding  what  to 
work  on,”  Taylor  said.  Taylor  got  a  new  ti¬ 
tle — manager  of  information  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  for  manufacturing  operations — and,  with 
it,  responsibility  for  helping  build  a  new 
partnership  between  IS  and  the  user  com¬ 
munity. 

Leto  had  no  illusions  about  his  depart- 
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With  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  in  open 
revolt,  Unisys's 
director  of  IS 
overhauled  the 
department.  The 
new  model  con¬ 
sists  of  an  infor- 


ROBERT  J.  LETO:  “I  HAD  MY  USERS  AND  MY  PEERS  DEFENDING  THE  I.S.  BUDGET  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.” 


motion-resources 
center,  an  ad¬ 
vanced-technolo¬ 
gies  group  and 
systems-analysis 
teams  in  user  de¬ 
partments.  Today 
user  manage¬ 
ment  is  down¬ 
right  boosterish. 


merit’s  reputation  on  the  business  side  of 
the  0C0.  “We  could  be  characterized  as  a 
typical  IS  organization,”  he  said:  buried  in 
maintenance  requests,  under  constant  pres¬ 
sure  to  do  more  with  fewer  resources.  “Our 
backlogs  were  not  good  in  terms  of  deliv¬ 
ering  solutions  to  our  internal  customers. 
We’d  get  requests  fired  over  the  wall  from 
the  user  community.”  The  person  on  whose 
desk  a  work  request  landed  would  get  to 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  “we  were  pret¬ 
ty  reactive.  There  was  never  much  time 
for  true  analysis  or  design  work.” 

Leto’s  epiphany  came  during  the  fiscal 


1991  budget  cycle,  when  he  asked  his  fel¬ 
low  directors  for  support  in  getting  the  IS 
spending  plan  approved.  Bob  Eichers,  di¬ 
rector  of  manufacturing  operations,  told  Leto 
the  blunt  truth.  “I  said,  ‘Bob,  you  need  to 
understand  something,’  ”  Eichers  recalled. 
“  ‘Other  than  maintaining  the  data  center, 
you  don’t  give  me  anything.  I’m  not  going 
to  back  you  for  any  resources.’  ”  Moreover, 
Eichers  told  Leto  he  intended  to  hire  his 
own  IS  person  in  hopes  of  solving  some  of 
manufacturing’s  critical  business  problems. 
“I  think  Bob  got  some  of  the  same  feed¬ 
back  from  others.” 
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Free 

Demo  Disk 


It  just  isn’t  worth  the  risk. 

Especially  when  there’s  proven,  industrial- 
strength  software  that  can  solve  all  your  problems. 

Introducing  CA-UNICENTERt  The  industry’s 
leading  systems  software  from  the  world’s  leading 
systems  software  company  It  gives  you  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  absolutely  everything:  security  stor¬ 
age  and  backups,  production,  performance 
monitoring,  charge  back,  you  name  it.  BUI 

For  Information  On  Free  Seminars  And 
Demo  Disks  Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  145. 

Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  all  the  risk  out  of  systems 
management. 

Call  today 

After  all,  isn’t  your  job 
dangerous  enough? 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


PLAY  IT  SAFE  WITH 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  MVS  VSE  NT  VMS 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  lnc„  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia.  NY  11 788-7000. 
All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 


"OUR  IS  FOLKS 
needed  business 
understanding, 
and  our  business 
folks  needed 
IT-tools  under¬ 
standing,  and 
we  were  going 
to  cross-polli- 
nate  these  orga¬ 
nizations  for  the 
betterment  of 

L^aL  n 

-Bob  Eichers 


He  certainly  did.  Faced  with  flat-out  re¬ 
bellion  among  his  customers,  Leto  and  his 
staff  began  to  hold  strategy  sessions,  “brain¬ 
storming  ways  in  which  we  could  overhaul 
the  internal  IS  group  from  top  to  bottom,” 
he  said.  There  were  literature  searches, 
surveys,  focus  groups  with  members  of  the 
user  organization,  meetings  with  human- 
resources  people,  interviews  with  members 
of  the  IS  staff  itself  and  visits  to  other  com¬ 
panies  that  had  undertaken  renovations  in 
the  IS  department.  “We  stirred  it  all  up 
over  about  six  months,  and  then  we  start¬ 
ed  hammering  out  what  we  thought  the 
new  look  should  be  for  the  organization,” 
said  Leto,  who  now  serves  as  director  of 
process  improvements  and  business  reengi¬ 
neering  in  Roseville,  Minn.,  helping  Unisys 
with  corporatewide  business-reengineering 
efforts. 


BOB  EICHERS  (LEFT) 
AND  BRUCE  TAYLOR 
CONCENTRATED  ON 
INTEGRATING  I.S. 
STAFF  INTO  THE  USER 
COMMUNITY 


Leto  and  his  staff  came  up  with  the  de¬ 
sign  for  a  nimble  and  responsive  IS  de¬ 
partment:  an  information-resources  center 
would  handle  communications  networks  and 
services  and  provide  a  help  desk  for  end- 
user  support,  and  an  advanced-technologies 
team  would  explore  network  strategies  and 
open-systems  architectures  and  focus  on  IS 
process  improvements,  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools,  and  de¬ 
velopment  techniques. 


Leto  needed  his  peers’  cooperation  to 
implement  the  third  part  of  the  plan:  cross- 
disciplinary  business-systems-analysis  teams 
physically  located  in  the  user  departments. 
It  was  time  to  take  his  plan  on  the  road 
and  find  support  in  the  business  areas. 

He  visited  the  departments  one  by  one, 
presenting  his  ideas  and  challenging  his  lis¬ 
teners  to  get  involved  in  reorganizing  IS. 
“I  asked,  ‘Does  this  make  sense  to  you? 
Are  you  willing  to  sign  up  to  this?  And  oh, 
by  the  way,  if  we’re  really  going  to  move 
our  applications  people  into  your  area,  we’re 
expecting  equal  contribution  to  these 
teams.’  ”  It  took  about  10  months  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  selling,  but  eventually  everyone 
signed  up.  Starting  with  the  departments 
most  willing  and  able  to  provide  members 
for  the  analysis  teams,  Leto  rolled  the  re¬ 
organized  IS  function  throughout  the  OCO. 

Leto  pointed  out  that  corporate  man¬ 
agement  had  provided  the  framework  for 
this  new  approach  to  information  technol¬ 
ogy  services  several  years  earlier  by  in¬ 
stituting  the  Unisys  Total  Quality  Process 
program,  the  company’s  version  of  total 
quality  management  (TQM).  “We  already 
had  a  culture  of  continuous  improvement, 
team  building  and  consensus  decision-mak¬ 
ing,”  Leto  said.  “All  of  the  people  skills 
generally  associated  with  total  quality  were 
already  in  place.  I  tell  anybody  who  asks 
that  I  would  not  have  attempted  this  with¬ 
out  that  backdrop.” 

Eichers  readily  saw  the  value  of  Leto’s 
plan.  “Our  IS  folks  needed  business  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  our  business  folks  need¬ 
ed  IT-tools  understanding,  and  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  cross-pollinate  these  organizations 
for  the  betterment  of  both,”  he  said.  By 
February  1992,  the  manufacturing-operations 
IS  team  was  in  place,  and  Eichers  began 
calling  periodic  meetings  at  which  team 
members  and  manufacturing  managers  would 
agree  on  development  priorities. 


T\  eginnings  are  difficult,  and  this  one  was 
I  I  no  exception.  “The  first  couple  of  meet- 
r\  ings  were  pretty  shaky,”  Eichers  said. 
I  I  “  We  didn’t  know  how  to  facilitate  an 
IS  group,  and  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
deal  with  these  businesspeople.”  Unac¬ 
customed  to  absolute  deadlines  and  rigid 
cost  constraints,  the  technical  half  of  the 
team  was  in  culture  shock.  Taylor,  the  team’s 
manager,  was  charged  with  helping  the  IS 
people  integrate  themselves  into  the  user 
community.  “At  first  they  felt  a  little  iso- 
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Other  downsizing  solutions 
have  very  definite  plans  in 
mind  for  your  programmers. 


Sm 


\Ze  with  \J?2iKlx  soft 


ware , 


on  the  other  hand ,  and  you  can  leverage  their  skills. 

Most  downsizers  are  intoxicated  by  new  technologies .  So  it's  no  surprise  that 
they  view  as  expendable  those  experienced  professionals  whom  they  associate  with  the 
existing  order  of  computing.  But  just  as  your  programmers  aren't  going  to  appreciate  what 

these  zealots  have  in  mind  for  them ,  neither  should  you. 
We’re  Integris,  and  we're  advocates  of  an  approach 
that  goes  beyond  downsizing.  It’s  called  SmartSizing. 

SmartS izing  recognizes  that  you  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment  in  people  skills,  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  networks  and  so  on.  Rather  than  abandoning 
them ,  we  seek  to  leverage  them  through  a  modern¬ 
ization  process  that  moves  theyn  intact  to  relational 
or  distributed  processing  environments  at  precisely 
the  pace  your  business  requires. 

With  our  UniKix  software,  for  example, 
we  can  move  existing  CICS  applications 
off  the  mainframe  and  onto  less  expensive 
UNIX*  platforms,  where  the  savings  can  run  as  high  as  600%. 

To  find  out  how  organizations  such  as  yours  are 


benefiting  from  SmartS  izing,  phone  our  toll-free  INTEGRIS 

number.  And  if  a  downsizing  vendor  tells  you  your  integrated  information  solutions 

programmers  have  seen  better  days,  see  him  to  the  door.  1-800-765-2826 


1992.  Integris.  a  division  of  Bull  HN  Information  Systems  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  * U NIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories.  Inc. 


REENGINEERING  I.S. 


lated,  being  lost  in  ‘user-land’  without  the 
rest  of  the  analysts  around,  so  we  had  to 
break  through  that  and  forge  new  friend¬ 
ships,”  he  said.  “We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
together,  getting  out  on  the  floor  and  in¬ 
troducing  people,  and  going  to  lunch  to¬ 
gether.” 

Taylor  set  up  projects  in  a  way  that  re¬ 
quired  maximum  contact  between  the  IS 
analysts  and  end  users.  The  TQM  approach 
made  people  on  the  production  floor  “a  lot 


BY  THE  TIME  LETO  MOVED  TO  THE  ROSEVILLE  FACILITY 
in  the  fall  of  1 992,  new  projects  were  being  delivered 
two-and-a-half  times  faster,  he  said,  and  maintenance 
and  support  were  consuming  about  30  percent  of  avail¬ 
able  hours,  down  from  70  percent. 


more  trusting,  a  lot  more  willing  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  reason  people  want  to  know 
about  their  jobs  is  to  help  them  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  rather  than  to  grade  them  on  their  per¬ 
formance,”  Taylor  said.  “We  still  have  ar¬ 
eas  to  work  on.  [IS]  people  still  get  a  little 
nervous  about  just  walking  up  cold  to  some¬ 
body  and  saying,  ‘Hi.  What  do  you  do?’  ” 
But,  he  added,  the  user  community  no  longer 
thinks  of  IS  as  a  separate  organization.  “The 
teams  on  the  [manufacturing]  floor  have  no 
problem  inviting  [an  IS  member]  to  their 
quality-circle  meetings,”  he  said.  The  teams 
detail  a  process  for  that  person  so  IS  “can 
figure  out  how  to  reengineer  it.” 

By  the  time  Leto  moved  to  the  Roseville 
facility  in  the  fall  of  1992,  new  projects 
were  being  delivered  two-and-a-half  times 
faster,  he  said,  and  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  were  consuming  about  30  percent  of 
available  hours,  down  from  70  percent.  None 
of  this  reduced  the  backlog  of  requests, 
“but  it  got  stuff  through  the  pipe  faster,” 
Leto  said.  “When  we  first  put  the  teams 
out  there,  we  took  a  big  swat  at  our  back¬ 
log.  Then,  after  three  or  four  months,  [users] 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  the  teams, 
the  pipeline  got  bigger,  and  they  stuffed 
more  requests  through  it.” 

f\  ne  byproduct  of  what  Leto  terms  “this 
I  I  grand  sociological  experiment”  is  that 
I  I  the  application  analysts  have  “picked 
I  I  up  a  very  acute  business  sense  just  by 
sitting  out  there  [among  the  users]  and 
listening  to  the  hall  talk.  They  are  able  to 
provide  solutions  that  are  much  more  on 
target  than  in  the  old  days.”  At  the  same 


time,  now  that  users  own  their  systems, 
Leto  reported  far  fewer  priority  changes 
and  project  suspensions.  This  is  because 
users  are  able  to  make  better  decisions  and 
because  they  are  allocating  their  own  re¬ 
sources  to  solve  the  problems,  he  said. 

Leto  reassigned  the  data-center  super¬ 
visors  and  turned  management  of  the  data 
center  over  to  the  operators  themselves. 
They  do  all  the  inventory  planning  for  sup¬ 
plies,  schedule  their  own  maintenance  and 
run  the  machines.  “They  absolutely  love 
it,”  Leto  reported.  “You  couldn’t  keep  those 
guys  out  of  the  data  center  on  off-hours 
and  weekends.” 

Today,  Eichers  gives  the  reorganization 
a  score  of  seven  or  eight  on  a  10-point 
scale — “and  definitely  climbing.”  He  ticked 
off  a  list  of  projects  that  never  would  have 
happened  under  the  old  system  and  said, 
“I’m  positive  that  it’s  the  only  way  we  could 
continue  to  support  an  IS  organization.  I 
also  think  that  the  whole  process  of  reengi¬ 
neering  everything  has  to  go  even  faster. 
Three,  four  or  five  months  is  way  too  long. 
We  need  30-  to  60-day  deliverables.” 

Leto’s  plan  may  not  yet  have  achieved 
perfection,  but  it  withstood  a  major  test 
during  the  1992  budget  cycle.  “Things  were 
tight,  as  usual,  and  I  was  having  difficulty 
achieving  my  targets,”  he  said.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  other  directors,  he  offered  to 
disband  the  teams  and  reduce  the  applica¬ 
tion-development  staff  to  help  meet  his  bud¬ 
get  goal.  “The  user  management  all  stood 
up  collectively  and  said,  ‘Don’t  you  dare  do 
that.  We’ll  help  you  achieve  the  budget 
numbers  in  other  ways.’  So  I  had  my  users 
and  my  peers  defending  the  IS  budget  for 
the  first  time  since  I  can  remember,”  he 
said  with  clear  delight. 

His  suspicions  fully  laid  to  rest,  Taylor 
could  hardly  be  happier  about  the  reorga¬ 
nization.  “It’s  fun,”  he  said;  “we  have  a 
great  time.  That’s  what  keeps  me  here.” 
Referring  to  Unisys’s  well-publicized  merg¬ 
er  pangs,  Taylor  continued,  “We’ve  gone 
through  some  tough  times  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  people  have  asked  why  I  don’t  go 
somewhere  else.”  But  there’s  no  place  else 
he’d  rather  be.  “I  get  a  chance  here  to 
make  a  difference,”  he  said.  “I’ve  never 
seen  an  opportunity  as  big  as  this,  and  a 
lot  of  other  people  see  it,  too.”  BE] 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty  Group. 
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IS  YOUR  MAINFRAME  REALLY 


A  computer  system  should 
help  support  your  business 
strategy  with  virtually  un¬ 
limited  communications 
capabilities.  It  should  u  nify 
all  your  dissimilar  technologies 
for  increased  productivity  and 
convenience.  The  Encore 
Infinity  90'  is  this  system. 

Its  open  architecture  and 
standards-hased  connectivity 
support  all  the  systems  and 
networks  you  will  ever  use. 

And  since  everyone  is  dealing 
with  change,  we’ve  made  all  of 
the  Infinity  90  s  processing 
capabilities  and  I/O 
throughput  individually 
scalable.  That  means  every 
communication  service  in  your 
enterprise  is  configured  for 
maximum  performance  at  all 
times.  With  the  Infinity  90, 
you  shape  your  enterprise  to 
the  exact  communication 
demands  of  your  business. 

Total  connectivity,  unlimited 
scalability,  uninterrupted 
operation  and  unprecedented 
efficiency  place  the  Encore 
Infinity  90  among  the  most 
valuable  business  assets  of 
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Delivering  Enterprise  Solutions 


Encore  Computer  Corporation 
6901  W.  Sunrise  Blvd. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33313-4499 
(800)  933-6267  U.S.  and  Canada 
(305)  587-2900  Worldwide 
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Infinity  90  is  a  trademark  of  Encore  Computer  Corporation. 
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Worldwide  Discussion  -  Main  View 


Customer  Request  (2  Responses) 


Main  Topic  *«■“*' 

Author:  Frank  Bobson  Date  Composed  03/31/93  12:08  PM 


Subject.  Customer  Request 

Category:  Product  Changes 

One  of  our  largest  distributors.  Education  Resources.  Inc.,  wants  to  order  8.000  new 
globes  (WOW.1).  However,  these  globes  must  reflect  the  latest  political  boundanes  in 
Eastern  Europe.  I  understand  that  we  have  not  yet  updated  our  globes  to  meet  these 
specifications. 

How  fast  can  we  turn  this  around  to  save  this  sale?  I  need  an  answer  by  this 
afternoon. 


IThis  is  James’  Notes  desktop.  He  uses  it  to  access  information  and  work  quickly 
,  with  people  in  all  departments  to  solve  problems  worldwide.  James  clicks 
on  the  Worldwide  Discussion  application  to  catch  up  with  important  company 
news.  The  Smartlcons  across  the  top  make  it  even  easier  to  work  in  Notes. 


The  field  rep  in  Texas  is  working  on  a  request  from  a  customer. 
But  to  make  the  sale  the  product,  in  this  case  a  globe,  has  to 
be  changed  to  reflect  the  most  up-to-date  countries  and 
borders.  And  evidently  time  is  critical.  The  competition  must  already 
be  in  there  pitching. 
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Date  Build  date  Riant 


Effect* vity_ Type 
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03/30/93 


1  MSherman-224 

2  MSherman-226 

3  MSherman-228 

4  SMullanfca| 

5  T Cone  ™ 


A/ 29  North  Reading  Availability 

4/29  Carver  Availability 

4/29  North  Reading  Availability 
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Standard  ECO  id  tt  TCone-257 


Date:  03/31/93 
I n iti ato r:  Terry  Cone 

Plant: 


ECO  id:  TCone-257 
Extension:  36143 


®  North  Reading  only 
O  Carver  only 
O  N.  Reading  &  Carver 


Describe  Changes:  Eastern  Europe  to  be  politically  current. 
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Once  he  has  the  information,  he  clicks  on  the  Engineering 
Change  Order  application  to  request  specific  product  changes 
from  the  plant  in  North  Reading.  He  links  the  supporting 
Newswire  information  to  the  E.C.O.  It  will  be  easily  viewed  with  a  single 
click  of  a  button. 
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Updated  Boundaries  of  Eastern  Europe 
March  30, 1993 

Attached  is  a  scanned  image  of  the  Eastern  European  map,  approved  by 

Product  Development  as  of  March  30,  1993: 
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After  lunch  he  opens  a  document  from  Ellen,  in  product  devel¬ 
opment,  who  has  responded  with  the  necessary  changes,  and 
scheduling  information.  The  new  art  was  scanned  directly 


through  Lotus  Notes:  Document  Imaging  from  the  art  department.  James 
approves  the  art  for  manufacturing. 


How  Lotus  Notes  Relea 


Thousands  of  companies  already  know 
how  Lotus  Notes®  helps  them  respond  more 
quickly  and  effectively  to  the  demands  of 
everyday  business.  Now  Release  3  extends 
that  power  to  new  dimensions. 

Just  watch  how  James  Carlton,  a  new 
district  manager  at  Global  Publishing,  uses 
Notes  Release  3  to  solve  a  major  global  problem 
in  short  order.  See  how  he  uses  information 
from  on-site  and  remote  locations.  From  both 
inside  the  company  and  external  sources. 


Across  a  variety  of  platforms.  How  he  uses  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  Account  Tracking,  Newswire,  and 
Engineering  Change  Orders  to  get  a  new  product 
developed  fast.  And  how  he  creates  an  informal 
team  spanning  a  range  of  departments  to  do  it. 

With  the  new  Release  3,  Lotus  Notes  now 
supports  all  the  leading  GUI  platforms:  Windows™ 
OS/2®  UNIXf*  even  Macintosh! 

Which  means  the  award-winning  workgroup 
power  of  Lotus  Notes  is  now  readily  available  to  help 
virtually  all  networked  businesses  improve  their 

Corporation,  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  1-2-3  are  registered  trademf 


*UNIX  Server  and  Client  available  by  year  end  1993.  In  Canada,  call  l-SOOTJO-LOTUS.  ©1993  Lotus  Development 


He  clicks  on  the  Customer  Tracking  application  to  learn  more 
about  this  customer.  The  profile  includes  an  attached  1-2-3® 
spreadsheet.  He  double  clicks  the  icon  to  open  the  spread¬ 
sheet  and  finds  that  Education  Resources  is  a  very  large  customer  that 
pays  its  bills. 
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extensive  they’ll  be. 


James’  next  step  is  to  click  on  the  Newswire  database  for 
the  most  up-to-date  report  on  precisely  what  geographical 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  new  globe.  And  just  how 


On  the  Product  Tracking  application,  all  departments  involved 
have  confirmed  that  they  can  meet  the  schedule.  However, 
they’ve  cautioned  James  to  be  careful  about  rushing  schedules 
in  the  future.  James  uses  the  Discussion  database  to  acknowledge  their 
comments  and  thank  them  for  their  efforts. 
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Wanting  to  record  and  promote  the  team’s  accomplishments, 
James  puts  together  a  presentation  for  senior  management 
in  Freelance  Graphics.  Then  he  posts  the  presentation  in 
the  Presentation  database  so  everyone  can  see  how  the  team  rearranged 
the  world  to  save  a  big  account. 


Worldwide 

Discussion 


performance.  By  accelerating  business  processes  and  help¬ 
ing  people  work  together  more  effectively  than  ever  before. 

You’ll  find  your  favorite  user-friendly  features  from 
other  Lotus®  applications  like  Smartlcons™  and  a  status 
bar  make  Notes  even  easier  to  use. 

Release  3  also  features  enhanced  templates  that 
are  very  easy  to  customize  so  you  can  build  new  appli¬ 
cations  faster  and  more  efficiently. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  change  your  world  to  get 
going  on  Notes.  Now  you  can  get  everything  you  need 
in  the  Lotus  Notes  Starter  Pack  for  just  $995  (SRP). 


It  includes  one  Notes  Server  for  Windows  and  two 
Notes  Clients  for  Windows.  Plus  more  than  25  ready- 
to-use  applications  for  business  processes  like 
account  management,  customer  service  and  product 
development.  For  information  call  1-800-828-7086, 
ext  8887  or  visit  your  Lotus  Authorized  Reseller  or 
Lotus  Business  Partner. 
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Workgroup  Applications  Software  for  Windows 


Smartlcons  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  OS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trade  mark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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GETTING  INTO 
THE  GAME 

For  years,  the  IS  organization 
at  J.M.  Huber  was  mired  in 
complacency.  It  has  taken 
strong  leadership  to  foster 
change  and  get  its  staff  out 
of  the  doldrums. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


enis  Malley,  director  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration,  had 
been  at  J.M.  Huber  Corp.  for 
21  years  when  John  Shiels  came 
on  the  scene  in  June  1990.  Se¬ 
nior  management  at  the  diverse 
manufacturing  and  natural-re- 
sources-management  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Edison,  N.J.,  had  hired 
Shiels  as  vice  president  of  the 
information  services  division  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  revi¬ 
talize  an  organization  Malley  de¬ 
scribed  as  “stuck.” 

“We  were  the  typical  IBM 
mainframe  glass-house  envi¬ 
ronment,  reacting  to  [requests  for]  modifi¬ 
cations  and  enhancements  on  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,”  Malley  said.  New  development 
had  practically  come  to  a  standstill — not 
that  the  department’s  57  IS  professionals 
wanted  it  that  way.  Faced  with  a  dozen  con¬ 
flicting  agendas  from  the  company’s  large¬ 
ly  autonomous  business  units  and  lacking 
the  leadership  that  might  mediate  among 
these  competing  demands,  “we  couldn’t  co¬ 
alesce  the  agendas  into  a  proposal  that  made 


economic,  business  and  technological  sense,” 
Malley  recalled.  “We  were  too  fragment¬ 
ed.” 

Even  so,  the  IS  department  was  an  up¬ 
beat  place  to  work,  Malley  said.  The  staff 
was  proud  of  the  speed  with  which  it  re¬ 
sponded  to  requests  for  changes  to  exist¬ 
ing  systems  and  felt  good  about  its  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  business  units.  The  request 
backlog  was  about  six  months,  at  a  time 
when  consultant  James  Martin  was  reporting 
that  the  average  IS  department  had  re¬ 
quests  backed  up  for  61  months. 

But  the  lack  of  demand  on  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  by  the  business  units  seems  to 
have  been  the  product  of  low  expectations 
rather  than  customer  satisfaction.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  pretty  much  figured  that  they  weren’t 
going  to  get  anything  new,  so  they  didn’t 
ask  for  a  lot,”  Shiels  said. 

This  situation  is  all  too  common  among 
IS  shops,  according  to  Cliff  Hallberg,  man¬ 
aging  principal  of  Interpersonal  Technolo¬ 
gy  Group  (ITG)  Inc.  Shiels  brought  in  the 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.,  organizational-change  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  to  help  reengineer 
J.M.  Huber’s  IS  department.  “If  you  had 
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Three  years  ago, 
lop  management 
at  J.M.  Huber 
became  convinced 


that  IS  had  an 
important  role  to 
play  in  revitaliz¬ 
ing  the  company. 
Now  IS  is  moving 
out  of  its  reac¬ 
tive,  mainframe- 
based  glass 
house  into  the 
fast-paced  envi¬ 
ronment  of  open 
systems,  where 
flexibility  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness  are 
musts.  Change  is 
never  easy. 


JOHN  SHIELS:  “OUR  CUSTOMERS  FIGURED  THEY  WEREN’T  GOING  TO  GET  ANYTHING  NEW,  SO  THEY  DIDN’T 
ASK  FOR  A  LOT.” 


asked  the  business  managers  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  IS  department  was  [to  their  orga¬ 
nizations],”  Hallberg  said,  “most  of  them 
would  probably  have  answered,  ‘Not  very. 
We  need  them  to  make  sure  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  is  running  and  things  like  that.’ 
But  they  wouldn’t  have  seen  information 
technology  as  critical  to  their  business  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Recession  stalked  the  land  when  Shiels 
came  on  board,  and  the  privately  held  com¬ 
pany  had  seen  profit  margins  shrink  to  a 
level  that  failed  to  satisfy  its  shareholders. 
Around  the  same  time,  management  was 
signing  a  contract  with  the  consulting  arm 
of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  (now  Andersen 
Consulting)  for  a  strategic  study  that  was 


supposed  to  point  the  way  to  improve¬ 
ments  across  the  enterprise.  Work  on  the 
study  was  not  to  begin  until  Shiels,  a  sea¬ 
soned  veteran  of  strategic  IS-reorganization 
projects,  had  settled  into  his  new  job. 

One  result  of  the  study  was  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  the  executive  suite,  including  the 
hiring  of  two  group  vice  presidents.  One 
oversees  the  five  divisions  that  have  the 
most  in  common  in  terms  of  customers, 
markets,  product-delivery  logistics  and,  not 
incidentally,  information  systems.  The  oth¬ 
er  does  the  same  for  five  units  with  high¬ 
ly  divergent  needs.  The  remaining  two  J.M. 
Huber  companies  have  their  own  IS  de¬ 
partments  and  look  to  corporate  IS  only  for 
support  of  corporatewide  functions. 
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"WE  HAD  BEEN 
thinking,  'If  it 
ain't  broke, 
don't  fix  it.'  This 
was  exposure  to 
a  message  that 
says,  'It  is  bro¬ 
ken.  If  you  don't 
fix  it  pretty 
soon,  it's  going 
to  fall  apart.'  " 
-Denis  Malley 


From  the  IS  department’s  standpoint,  the 
reorganization  had  two  salutary  effects:  It 
demonstrated  senior  management’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  significant  change,  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  leadership  that  would  get  the  divi¬ 
sions  talking  to  each  other  about  systems 
needs  and  their  relationship  to  com¬ 
mon  goals. 

The  Andersen  study  also  led  to  a 
strategic  plan  for  the  IS  organization 
that  involved  getting  off  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame  in  favor  of  open  systems  run¬ 
ning  on  IBM  RS/6000  RISC  work¬ 
stations  at  the  division  level,  replacing 
corporate  financial  and  office-au¬ 
tomation  systems  and  establishing  ad¬ 
visory  councils  in  the  business  units 
to  guide  the  IS  department  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  company’s  needs.  Turning  an 
experienced  mainframe  staff  into 
skilled  supporters  of  a  Unix-based 
operation  would  be  no  trivial  task, 

Shiels  realized.  That’s  where  con¬ 
sultancy  ITG  came  in. 

ITG  proposed  conducting  a  skills 
inventory  and  introducing  a  cultural- 
change  program  in  IS  in  order  to  in¬ 
still  a  new  set  of  values  as  well  as 
communication  and  customer-service  skills. 
The  program,  which  was  conducted  in  six 
half-day  sessions,  began  with  a  staff  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  Shiels  set  out  some  blunt 
truths.  “I  told  them  that  business  was  chang¬ 
ing  very  rapidly,  technology  was  changing 
very  rapidly,  and  if  we  were  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  corporation,  then  IS  had  to 
change  also — to  become  partners  with  the 
business  in  applying  technology  to  meet 
business  requirements,”  he  recalled.  The 
message,  Malley  said,  was  “hard  to  hear.  I 
think  most  of  us  perceived  that  we’d  been 
through  20  years  of  change  and  [thought 
of  ourselves  as]  change  masters.” 

Shiels  also  sent  Malley  and  others  in  the 
IS  department  to  seminars  on  business 
reengineering,  leadership  and  competitive 
advantage  put  on  by  CSC/Index  Inc.,  man¬ 
agement  consultants  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Malley  said  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
immediately  grasp  the  relevance  of  these 
sessions  to  their  department’s  situation.  “At 
the  time,  we  felt  we  were  up  to  our  ears 
in  alligators,  and  I  don’t  think  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  connection,”  he  said.  “We  were 
going  to  have  to  spend  three  days  away 
[from  the  office],  then  come  back  and  dig 
out  from  under  and  catch  up.  Who  needed 
that?” 


J.M.  HUBER’S  DIVER¬ 
SIFIED  OPERATIONS 
INCLUDE  THE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  PLAS¬ 
TICS  (TOP  PHOTO), 
WOOD  PRODUCTS 
(ABOVE  RIGHT)  AND 
PRINTING  INK. 


Shiels  was  aware  of 
the  prevalent  reaction 
at  the  kickoff  meeting. 

People  showed  their  re¬ 
sistance  by  sitting  with 
their  arms  folded,  he 
said,  “making  you  won¬ 
der  if  they  were  going 
to  believe  you.”  Still,  he  was  convinced 
that  “most  of  the  people,  down  deep  in 
their  hearts,  knew  that  changes  were  need¬ 
ed.  They  wanted  to  learn.  They  wanted  to 
grow,  and  once  they  perceived  this  as  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  do  so,  they  came 
on  board  very  strongly.” 

Taking  inventory  of  individuals’  skills  was 
a  necessary  but  potentially  unsettling  part 
of  the  program.  Knowing  that  education  and 
training  in  the  new  technologies  would  be 
required,  Shiels  had  ITG  lead  the  depart¬ 
ment  through  a  process  of  defining  the  skills 


But  the  message  sank  in  nonetheless. 
“We  had  been  thinking,  ‘If  it  ain’t  broke, 
don’t  fix  it,’  ”  Malley  said.  “This  was  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  [message]  that  says,  ‘It  is  bro¬ 
ken.  If  you  don’t  fix  it  pretty  soon,  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  fall  apart.’  ” 
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that  were  required  for  each  position  and 
then  assessing  where  each  individual  stood 
in  relation  to  those  skills. 

Staff  members  completed  a  self-assess¬ 
ment  form,  ranking  themselves  on  a  three- 
point  scale.  Their  managers  did  the  same. 
Then,  managers  and  employees  compared 
notes  and  resolved  any  differences  in  their 
assessments.  “That  was  a  very  powerful 
tool,”  Shiels  said.  “If  it  hadn’t  gone  any 
farther  than  that,  it  [still]  would  have  paid 
off  because  of  the  way  that  it  opened  up 
avenues  of  communication  between  man¬ 
ager  and  employee.” 

Mindful  of  the  fear  that  such  an  appraisal 
can  inspire,  Shiels  did  two  things  to  main¬ 
tain  calm.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 
undergoing  the  same  assess¬ 
ment  himself.  And  he  assured 
the  staff  repeatedly  that  the 
purpose  of  the  exercise  was 
to  find  ways  to  raise  the  skill 
level  of  the  existing  staff — 
“that  we  were  not  interested 
in  firing  anybody,  but  we’d 
rather  have  them  grow  into 
the  new  positions.” 

A  task  force  identified  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  every  re¬ 
quired  skill,  most  of  them  self- 
paced  and  taken  individually. 
Thus,  Shiels  said,  “when  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  deficiency,  they  not 
only  know  they  have  it;  they 
also  know  how  to  correct  it.” 

From  their  different  perspectives,  Shiels 
and  Malley  agree  that  the  program  is  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Shiels  said  he  perceives  “a  lot 
more  openness  [among  the  staff] — more  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  a  chance  in  expressing  what 
they  really  think.”  The  same  openness  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  relationship  between  IS  and 
its  customers.  “They  approach  us  much 
more  frequently  now  and  ask  us  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  what  they’re  doing,”  Shiels  said. 


According  to  Malley,  the  IS  organization 
is,  at  most,  40  percent  of  the  way  to 
its  goal,  but  he  admitted  that  he  is  “a 
hard  marker.  We’re  heading  in  the  right 
direction,”  he  said,  pointing  to  sever¬ 
al  significant  achievements  that  give  added 
impetus  to  the  program.  “We’ve  laid  out  an 
architecture  for  our  hardware  that  is  180 
degrees  from  what  we’ve  been  comfortable 
with.  We’ve  ditched  the  IBM  mainframe  en¬ 
vironment  and  committed  to  an  open  Unix 
environment.  We  have  installed  our  first  fi¬ 


nancial  applications;  we  have  formed  teams 
with  the  business  units — which  is  a  first — 
and  established  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
real  owners  and  the  real  drivers  of  the  [sys¬ 
tems]  that  we  are  going  to  put  in.  We  are 

FIVE  YEARS  FROM  NOW,  SHIELS  ENVISIONS  AN  I.S. 
department  that  is  organized  to  be  both  flexible  and 
fleet  of  foot,  "with  teams  that  come  into  being  to  perform 
a  specific  task  or  project  and  then  revert  back  to  their 
functional  homes." 

working  with  them  in  a  consulting  role  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  way,  where  they  threw  a 
requirement  over  the  fence  and  expected 
us  to  fill  it.” 

Shiels  has  taken  pains  to  encourage  in¬ 
novation  and  risk-taking.  He  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  perfect  performance.  “I  tell  people  that 
we’ll  have  some  slippages,  two  steps  for¬ 
ward  and  one  step  back,”  he  said.  When 
teams  come  to  him  with  recommendations, 
if  he  can’t  see  anything  in  them  that  will 
be  harmful  to  the  overall  effort,  he  approves 
them,  even  if  he  might  prefer  some  other 
approach. 

Management  still  tends  to  show  “more 
stick  than  carrot,”  Malley  reported,  but  he 
sees  the  attitude  toward  risk  relaxing  as 
economic  conditions  improve.  “There  have 
been  real  examples  of  gutsy  action  back¬ 
ing  up  the  message  that  we  should  take 
more  risks,”  Malley  remarked.  He  pointed 
out  that  George  Schenk,  the  company’s  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO,  endorsed  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  five-year  reengineering  plan  with 
the  comment  that  he  would  not  hold  the 
department  to  its  initial  cost  estimate. 

Five  years  from  now,  Shiels  envisions  an 
IS  department  organized  to  be  flexible  and 
fleet  of  foot,  “with  teams  that  come  into 
being  to  perform  a  specific  task  or  project 
and  then  revert  back  to  their  functional 
homes,”  he  said.  “Individuals  may  be  work¬ 
ing  on  three,  four  or  five  projects  at  one 
time.”  Shiels’s  advice  to  others  who  want 
to  develop  similar  agility  in  their  own  IS 
organizations:  “You’ve  got  to  have  the  time 
and  the  patience  to  help  people  understand 
what  you  are  about,  to  transmit  the  vision 
to  them.  It  won’t  happen  quickly.  You’ll 
probably  have  to  say  it  six  times  before 
they  see  and  believe  it.”  BE! 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty  Group. 
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William  M.  Ginther 
Technology  and  Operations 


Executive  Vice  Pres 


Crestar 


"How  can  you  capitalize  on 
data  systems  and  solutions? 


We’re  Crestar.  With  more  than  260 
branches  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  we’re  convenient  to  all 
the  places  our  customers  live,  work  or 
shop.  Customer  service  is  the  key  to  our 
success.  And  the  companies  of  Bell 
Atlantic*  play  a  significant  role  in  apply' 
ing  technology  to 
provide  superior 
customer  service. 

One  way  is  our 
Retail  Automa' 
tion  Network  that  depends  on  Bell 
Atlantic’s  High  Speed  Data  Network. 
Only  Bell  Atlantic  had  the  infrastructure 
in  place  to  provide  the  data  solutions  we 
needed.  Thanks  to  Bell  Atlantic,  every 
location  has  immediate  access  to  all 
customer  information,  at  all  times.  This 


allows  the  branches  to  open  accounts 
and  cross  sell  additional  services  faster, 
improving  productivity  along  the  way. 
As  we  acquire  new  branches,  Bell 
Atlantic  is  there  to  help  bring  them  on' 
line  and  integrate  them  into  our  network 
within  72  hours,  sometimes  within  24 

hours.  And  Bell 
Atlantic  monitors 
the  entire  net' 
work  24  hours  a 
day.  The  network 
has  proven  reliable— ondine  an  astound' 
ing  99.98%.  Even  now,  they’re  installing 
LANs  and  workstations  that  integrate 
many  of  our  locations.  Pleasing  the  cus' 
tomer  is  our  main  goal.  Obviously,  it’s  Bell 
Atlantic’s  goal  too.  So  call  me,  I’ll  tell  you 
how  Bell  Atlantic  was  right  on  the  money. 


me. 


I’ll  tell  you  how 
Bell  Atlantic  paid  off  ” 


1'800'756'4636 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  iaE 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Ginther,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  to  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  the  Bell 
Atlantic  Systems  Group,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C6?P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1993  Bell  Atlantic 


The  EDI  leaders  of  yesterday  are  taking 
advantage  of  new  ways  of  doing  business 
electronically  to  enable  JIT  manufacturing, 
consumer-purchase  tracking  and  a  shift  of 
responsibilities  to  the  supplier 
BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 


Four  or  five  times  a  day,  employees  at  Dana 
Corp.,  a  $5  billion  automotive-parts  supplier  based 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  dial  into  an  IBM  mainframe  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  Their  mis¬ 
sion:  find  out  whether  they  need  to  ship  more 
automotive  parts  to  Ford. 

Dana  employees — schedulers  and  material  managers — 
call  up  a  menu  listing  the  parts  they  regularly  supply 
to  Ford  and  start  checking.  Is  Ford  experiencing  any 
parts  shortages?  How  many  parts  does  Ford  have  on 
hand?  How  many  parts  is  Ford  using  per  day?  How 
does  that  compare  with  historical  usage? 

Then  they  make  some  decisions:  Send  another  106 
drive  shafts;  ship  73  tie-rod  assemblies;  no  need  to  for- 


ward  any  universal  joints.  In  five 
or  10  minutes,  the  search  is  done. 
Thanks  to  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI),  the  parts  will  soon  be  shipped, 
usually  the  same  day,  to  the  plants 
that  need  them,  and  Dana  has  rung 
up  some  additional  revenues,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Mark  Baker,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  network  services  manager. 

But  wait  a  minute — is  this  really 
EDI?  Unlike  conventional  EDI  sys¬ 
tems,  no  electronic  purchase  orders, 
invoices,  purchase-order  acknowl¬ 
edgements  or  changes  have  been  ex¬ 
changed.  No  one  at  Ford,  not  even 


its  computers,  has  ordered  parts  or 
is  even  aware  that  the  automaker 
needs  them. 

What  Ford  has  done  is  open  its 
database  to  Dana.  The  move  keeps 
Ford’s  just-in-time  (JIT)  manufac¬ 
turing  process  running  smoothly  and 
enables  Dana  to  save  the  automak¬ 
er  time,  bother  and  money. 

Joseph  R.  Phelan,  Ford’s  manag¬ 
er  of  supplier  communications,  is  an 
old  pro  at  EDI  and  believes  the  tra¬ 
ditional  form  of  the  technology  still 
has  a  role.  But  “data  sharing”  as  he 
calls  it,  is  the  next,  much-needed 
step  up  from  EDI.  “It’s  like  the  bread 
man,”  Phelan  explained.  “Nobody  at 
the  store  orders  bread.  The  bread 
man  comes  in  and  puts  the  bread 
on  the  shelf.” 

At  Ford  and  other  companies,  elec¬ 
tronic  descendants  of  the  bread  man 
are  usurping  EDI  applications.  It’s 
not  so  much  that  EDI  is  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  other  technologies  or  bun¬ 
dled  with  them.  Rather,  the  very 
processes  that  EDI  enabled  have  been 
eliminated,  and  new  ways  of  con¬ 
ducting  business — such  as  quick  re¬ 
sponse,  dynamic  inventory  replen¬ 
ishment,  evaluated-receipt  settlement 
and  schedule  sharing — are  taking  their 


place.  In  both  light  and  heavy  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries,  the  EDI  lead¬ 
ers  of  yesterday  are  transcending 
EDI  today.  Analysts  even  have  a  buzz¬ 
word  for  the  post-EDI  phenomenon: 
electronic  commerce. 

Ford,  which  began  its  edi 
program  in  the  late  1960s  to 
early  ’70s,  provides  a  good 
vantage  point  from  which  to 
consider  the  evolution  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  “We  started  out  in 
the  transportation  and  the  material 
end  of  the  business,  then  expanded 


EDI  to  support  our  JIT  programs,” 
said  Phelan.  Ford  uses  convention¬ 
al  EDI  to  send  suppliers  a  weekly 
“material  release” — a  plan  listing  the 
material  requirements  the  company 
anticipates  in  the  coming  months. 
Suppliers  send  electronic  shipping 
notices  to  Ford  listing  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  on  the  way,  and  when 
and  where  they  will  arrive. 

“If  the  supplier  does  the  shipping 
job  right,  we  don’t  have  to  go  through 
an  elaborate  receiving  process,”  said 
Phelan.  “We  just  get  the  trailer  num¬ 
ber,  pull  the  electronic  shipping 
records,  book  the  shipment”  and  send 
the  materials  to  the  assembly  line. 
“We  don’t  have  to  count  and  inspect,” 
he  said. 

In  addition,  Ford  has  expanded  EDI 
to  support  its  payment  process  to 
suppliers.  Known  as  evaluated-re¬ 
ceipt  settlement,  this  process  was 
described  by  Michael  Hammer  in  his 
celebrated  1990  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  article  on  reengineering:  By  pay¬ 
ing  for  shipments  upon  receiving  elec¬ 
tronic  confirmation  that  the  supplier’s 
goods  had  arrived,  Ford  eliminated 
a  sizable  chunk  of  its  accounts-payable 
function  and  did  away  with  invoic¬ 
es.  Ford  now  uses  electronic  ship¬ 


ping  notices,  instead  of  invoices,  as 
the  basis  for  paying  suppliers. 

According  to  Phelan,  this  is  about 
as  far  as  conventional  EDI  has  gone 
or  can  go.  EDI  systems  simply  ex¬ 
change  information  in  predefined  for¬ 
mats;  they  cannot  exercise  judgment 
or  anticipate  problems.  “We  operate 
on  such  a  tight  schedule  of  materi¬ 
al  in  a  just-in-time  environment  that 
there  isn’t  much  time  to  react  to  a 
problem  when  it  occurs,”  said  Phe¬ 
lan.  “The  more  time-sensitive  our 
suppliers  can  be  to  our  needs,  the 
better  they  can  respond.” 

That’s  where  data  sharing  comes 
in.  First  instituted  at  Ford  in  1991, 
it  provides  suppliers  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  if  parts  shortages 
occur,  for  example,  if  parts  are  dam¬ 
aged  at  the  Ford  plant  or  a  delivery 
isn’t  made  because  a  truck  breaks 


The  Next 
STEP 

A  new  standard  for 
product-data  exchange 
could  transform  EDI — 
and  manufacturing  as 
we  know  it 

Joseph  R.  Phelan,  manager  of  sup¬ 
plier  communications  at  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  is 
looking  forward  to  the  next  big  step 
in  the  evolution  of  EDI.  When  that 
occurs,  products  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  standardized  data  model — 
a  logical,  universally  understood  dig¬ 
ital  representation  that  describes  a 
part’s  dimensions,  function,  materi¬ 
al  composition  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  data  model  would  free  EDI 
from  the  “fill-in-the-blanks”  format 
of  paper  forms.  Residing  in  a  database, 
it  could  obtain  the  information  sup- 


44 

Its  like  the  bread  man.  Nobody  at  the  store 
orders  bread.  The  bread  man  comes  in  and  puts 
the  bread  on  the  shelf.  ” 

— . Joseph  R.  Phelan 
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down  en  route.  In  this  way,  Ford 
shifts  responsibility  to  its  suppliers. 
“Basically,  we  stop  doing  their  job,” 
said  Phelan.  For  example,  the  sup¬ 
plier — not  Ford — now  takes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  ensuring  that  Ford  has 
the  parts  it  needs,  when  it  needs 
them — right  up  until  the  car  rolls 
off  the  assembly  line.  This  gives  sup¬ 
pliers  “a  much  more  active  interest 
in  the  whole  business,”  Phelan  said. 

These  initiatives,  though 
more  advanced  than  other 
versions,  are  not  unique  to 
Ford.  Most  of  the  electron¬ 
ic  components  procured  by 
electronics  manufacturer  Motorola  are 
obtained  through  a  similar  schedule¬ 
sharing  arrangement  that  allows  the 
company’s  suppliers  to  peer  into  Mo¬ 
torola’s  inventory  databases.  And  Boe¬ 


ing  has  instituted  evaluated-receipt 
settlement,  according  to  Aubrey  S. 
Jones,  the  EDI  program  manager  at 
Boeing  Computer  Services. 

But  data  sharing  and  evaluated- 
receipt  settlement  far  from  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  Volvo  GM  Heavy  Truck  Corp. 
of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  for  example, 
sends  an  engineering-specifications 
file  between  500,000  and  3  million 
characters  long  to  Dana  every  work¬ 
ing  day.  It  not  only  tells  Dana  what 
parts  need  to  be  built  but  supplies 
specifications  on  how  to  build  them — 
for  example,  where  to  drill  holes  in 
frame  rails,  according  to  Baker. 

While  this  application  is  run  sep¬ 
arately  from  Dana’s  conventional  EDI 
hookup  to  Volvo  GM,  some  firms — 
petroleum  companies  in  particular — 
are  finding  ways  to  build  combined 


EDI/E-mail  networks.  Others — no¬ 
tably  automakers — have  begun  to 
send  computer-aided  design  (CAD) 
data  and  drawings  via  EDI,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Taylor,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  Inter-Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tems  program  at  the  Gartner  Group, 
an  information-technology  research 
firm  based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Boe¬ 
ing  will  begin  evaluating  ways  of  uni¬ 
fying  EDI,  E-mail  and  CAD  data  ex- 

The  supplier  now 
takes  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  Ford  has 
the  parts  it  needs,  when 
it  needs  them — right 
up  until  the  car  rolls 
off  the  assembly  line. 

change  (via  the  X.435  protocol,  a 
new  offshoot  of  the  X.400  E-mail 
standard)  sometime  during  the  next 
two  years,  said  Rose  Marie  Meyers, 
an  EDI  specialist  (her  title  is  “Cor¬ 
porate  EDI  Focal  Point”)  at  Boeing 
Computer  Services. 

The  biggest  advances  in  electronic 
commerce  are  yet  to  come:  Some 
predict  that  the  emerging  Standard 
for  the  Exchange  of  Product  Data 
could  lead  to  a  paradigm  shift  in 
heavy  manufacturing  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry,  Page  64). 

Manufacturers  of  consumer  goods 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  a  paradigm 
shift;  they’re  already  caught  up  in 
the  one  that  has  hit  the  retailing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  quick-response  programs 
and  inventory-replenishment  systems 
found  at  Wal-Mart  and  other  so-called 
“power  retailers”  combine  EDI  with 
other  technologies  (see  “Retailing  in 
Real  Time,”  CIO,  August  1992).  Like 
EDI,  point-of-sale,  bar-code,  inven¬ 
tory-management  and  sales-fore- 
casting  systems  are  not  new.  But 
when  integrated  with  EDI,  they  en¬ 
able  retailers  to  keep  their  shelves 
full  of  the  best-selling  items  at  all 


pliers  need  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  parts. 

Efforts  to  create  such  a  data  mod¬ 
el  are  underway,  driven  less  by  EDI 
than  by  the  need  to  coordinate  and 
share  designs  among  parties  involved 
in  concurrent  engineering.  STEP 
(Standard  for  the  Exchange  of  Prod¬ 
uct  Data)  is  being  developed  by  a 
consortium  known  as  PDES  Inc., 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
in  Gaithersburg,  Md.  A  first  release 
already  exists. 

But  while  Phelan  sees  STEP  as 
a  way  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  EDI,  Dan  Appleton,  a  consultant 
based  in  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif., 
thinks  STEP  spells  not  just  the  end 
of  EDI,  but  of  manufacturing  as  we 
know  it. 

It  might  begin  with  a  company 
telling  a  supplier  “this  is  how  I 
want  you  to  logically  store  your  da¬ 
ta”  instead  of  “this  is  the  EDI  for¬ 
mat  I  want  you  to  use  to  receive 
and  transmit  data.”  Then,  instead 
of  ordering  parts,  a  company  might 
order  the  STEP  data  model  for  a 
part  from  one  supplier,  then  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  another  supplier  to  man¬ 


ufacture.  Ford  might  even  shop  for 
the  best  data  model  from  several 
manufacturers — if  there  are  any  tra¬ 
ditional  manufacturers  left.  Today’s 
manufacturers  could  split  into  two 
categories:  those  that  create  and  li¬ 
cense  data  models  to  other  com¬ 
panies  and  those  that  take  the  SaP 
data  model  and  create  the  actual 
products  to  spec. 

“Manufacturing  will  become  in¬ 
tellectual  property,”  said  Appleton. 
“The  winner  will  be  the  person  who 
figures  out  how  to  make  money  off 
this  before  anyone  else,”  and  that 
could  be  the  one  who  owns  and  li¬ 
censes  the  models. 

Others  agree  that  this  scenario 
is  plausible.  “There  are  people  who 
just  design  automobiles,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  David  M.  Dilts  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Waterloo,  Ontario.  “If  car 
companies  like  the  design,  they  buy 
it.  It’s  the  same  concept.” 

Phelan’s  reaction  was  visceral: 
That  would  violate  the  trust  and 
partnership  between  supplier  and 
buyer  required  to  make  concurrent 
engineering  work.  Who’s  right?  Tune 
in  next  century. 

-A  Alter 
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times  without  carrying  large  inven¬ 
tories. 

Quick-response  programs  change 
the  role  of  EDI  and  increase  sup¬ 
pliers’  responsibilities  in  many  of  the 
same  ways  as  Ford’s  database-ex¬ 
change  program.  EDI  has  gone  from 
a  technical  linkage  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  paperwork  to  a  way  “to  under¬ 
stand  consumer-purchase  patterns  on 
the  same  day  as  they  occur  and  re¬ 


plenish  our  retail  customers  in  a  much 
more  expeditious  fashion,”  said  H. 
Lynn  Hazlett,  vice  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  systems  at  VF  Corp.,  a  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturer  in  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
The  company  makes  it  the  suppli¬ 
ers’  responsibility,  in  Hazlett’s  words, 
“to  have  the  right  item  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.” 

But  there  are  important 
differences  between  the 
quick-response  world  and 
heavy  manufacturing.  Retail¬ 
ers  share  point-of-sale  data 
as  well  as  inventory  data  with  sup¬ 
pliers;  instead  of  tracking  factory-in¬ 
ventory  levels,  suppliers  track  pur¬ 
chasing  patterns  in  the  notoriously 
fickle  consumer  marketplace.  As  a 
result,  state-of-the-art  retail  suppli¬ 
ers  such  as  VF  and  Black  &  Deck¬ 
er  have  become  adept  at  linking  ex¬ 
pert  systems  and  sophisticated 
market-analysis  systems  with  EDI. 

There’s  another  important  differ¬ 
ence  CIOs  should  note:  Quick-re¬ 
sponse  programs  usually  place  a  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  on  suppliers,  since 
retailers  have  not  adopted  evaluat- 
ed-receipt  settlement.  “Even  though 
the  inventory  is  being  turned  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  you  still  hear 
[payable  30  or  45  days  after  deliv¬ 


ery],”  said  Barbara  Reilly,  program 
director  of  Gartner’s  Inter-Enterprise 
Systems  group.  “The  supplier  is  fund¬ 
ing  the  retailer’s  inventory.” 

“Think  of  [a  retail  establishment] 
as  a  consignment  shop,”  said  Don 
Lee,  vice  president  of  information 
systems  technology  at  Black  &  Deck¬ 
er,  a  small-appliance  and  tool  man¬ 
ufacturer  based  in  Towson,  Md.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  responsibility  for  the 


sales,  the  retailer  is  providing  space. 
“Black  &  Decker  manages  the  space 
and  reacts  to  the  market.” 

Black  &  Decker’s  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  includes  EDI  links  with  close 
to  100  retailers  and  professional  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  construction  industry 
(as  well  as  150  of  its  own  suppliers). 
These  systems  do  more  than  tell 
Black  &  Decker  that  it’s  time  to  ship 
more  toaster  ovens;  the  company  us¬ 
es  them  to  track  consumer  trends 
and  to  decide  what  products  to  stock, 
how  to  package  them  and  where  to 
display  them.  Point-of-sale  (POS)  in¬ 
formation  not  only  triggers  new  ship¬ 
ments  to  Black  &  Decker’s  customers 
once  sales  cross  a  certain  threshold; 
it  is  also  broken  down  by  geograph¬ 
ic  region,  zip  code,  individual  store, 
shelf  location  and  packaging.  “We  get 
immediate  feedback  on  what  is  sell¬ 
ing  and  automatically  stock  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  shelves  without  intervention 
from  someone  from  the  customer  side 
or  our  sales  force,”  said  Lee. 

It’s  hard  to  say  where  EDI  ends 
and  other  applications  begin  at  Black 
&  Decker.  Consider  how  current  buy¬ 
ing-pattern  data  affects  actual  deliv¬ 
eries.  According  to  Lee,  the  com¬ 
pany  uses  an  expert  system  that 
analyzes  POS  information  to  track 
buying  patterns  and  response  to  sales 


promotions.  The  system  can  auto¬ 
matically  adjust  the  reordering  thresh¬ 
old  of  its  EDI  systems — to  ship  more 
cordless  drills  to  Retailer  X  when, 
say,  150  have  been  sold  instead  of 
200.  And  the  system  can  adjust  the 
reordering  threshold  for  individual 
stores. 

VF,  THE  COMPANY  BEHIND  SUCH 
well-known  clothing  brands 
as  Wrangler,  Lee,  Jantzen 
and  Vanity  Fair,  takes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  to  manag¬ 
ing  its  retail  customers’  shelf  space. 
The  company  offers  its  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  the  capability  to  replenish  their 
shelves  in  four  to  seven  days  after 
a  consumer  purchases  an  item  and 
the  ability  to  share  “an  information- 
rich  environment,”  said  Hazlett. 

VF  runs  a  central  EDI  clearing¬ 
house  that  takes  sales-transaction  da¬ 
ta  from  around  the  world,  translates 
it  into  VF’s  own  product  codes  and 
runs  the  data  through  a  “model  stock- 
management  program”  before  ship¬ 
ping  more  jeans  or  blouses  to  the 
retailer.  By  tracking  sales  trends,  this 
system  determines  whether  to  re¬ 
stock  the  item,  in  what  quantity,  and 
whether  to  ship  immediately  or  af¬ 
ter  more  orders  arrive.  If  stone- 
washed  jeans  are  again  the  rage  and 
acid-washed  jeans  are  becoming  passe, 
the  system  makes  sure  that  the  next 
shipment  contains  more  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  item  and  starts  the  process 
of  adjusting  production  schedules  and 
notifying  VF’s  own  textile  suppliers. 
“We  can  determine  from  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  of  retailers  what  items  sold 
yesterday,  last  week  or  last  month, 
and  influence  our  own  production 
and  identify  sales  opportunities  for 
our  retail  customers,”  said  Hazlett. 

These  systems,  he  said,  are  “to¬ 
tally  driven  by  the  EDI  transactions. 
This  is  beyond  where  EDI  was  ev¬ 
er  envisioned.  It’s  enabled  us  to  turn 
EDI  into  a  business  process  that  can 
elaborately  measure  performance.” 

EDI  has  indeed  come  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  modest  goal  of  re¬ 
placing  paper  purchase  orders.  As 
Ford’s  Phelan  pointed  out,  “having 
these  technologies  in  place  allows 
us  to  reengineer  the  process.”  (Sol 


J^e  get  immediate  feedback  on  what  is  selling 
and  automatically  stock  our  customers  ’  shelves 
without  intervention  from  someone  from  the 
customer  side  or  our  sales  force.  ” 


-Don  Lee 
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Prepared  byX/Open, 

The  International,  Not-For-Profit 
Organization  For  Open  Systems. 


e-engineering  your  organization  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  1990s  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  top 
executives.  Open  systems  are  proven  to  be  the  most  flexible 
and  cost-efficient  way  to  enable  strategic  change.  Without 
jeopardizing  your  current  IS  investment. 

But  in  order  to  move  safely  to  open  systems,  you  need 
a  standard  you  can  count  on.  That’s  where  X/Open™  comes  in. 
Were  an  independent,  not-for-profit  consortium  of  end-users, 
and  just  about  every  major  international 
system  and  software  vendor.  We  don’t  sell 
products.  We  provide  the  information 


and  tools  to  ensure  that  open  systems  are  truly  open. 

The  X/Open  brand  means  that  a  product  has  passed 
our  stringent  tests  for  conformance  to  open  systems  standards. 
And  that  the  supplier  guarantees  future  conformance.  Insist 
on  the  X/Open  brand,  and  your  enterprise’s  capabilities 
will  never  have  to  lag  behind  your  vision. 

Our  free  brochure  details  the  compelling  business  argu¬ 
ments  for  using  open  systems  to  implement  strategic  change. 

For  a  copy,  call  1-800-568-OPEN  in  the  U.S 
and  Canada,  or  +1-818-898-3886  inter¬ 
nationally.  It’s  required  reading  for  the  1990s. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


PC  Census  Takers 


The  proliferation  of 
PCs  and  the  need  to 
comply  with  software¬ 
licensing  regulations 
are  prompting  many 
organizations  to  take 
stock  of  their  existing 
desktop  investments. 
Several  vendors  offer 
asset-management 
packages  for  just 
that  purpose. 

BY  LUCIE  JUNEAU 


Personal  computers  began  pop¬ 
ulating  the  workplace  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  but  many 
IS  managers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  an  interest  in 
PC  demography.  Prodded  by  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  strategic  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  from  mainframes  to  local  area 
networks,  many  IS  executives  are 
now  investing  in  homegrown  or  com¬ 
mercial  auditing  packages  that  can 
provide  vital  statistics  on  PCs  and 
PC-based  investments. 

In  large  companies  with  thousands 
of  PCs  and  workstations,  financial 
managers  are  realizing  that  desktop 
systems  represent  a  major  corporate 
investment,  according  to  Kristin 
Marks,  managing  director  of  Networks 
Are  Our  Lives  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
based  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  But  even 
when  the  combined  value  of  work- 
station-based  assets  approaches  or 
equals  that  of  corporate  mainframe 
investments,  few  companies  devote 
comparable  resources  to  overseeing 
PCs.  To  protect  and  optimize  their 
desktop  assets,  managers  need  tools 
to  determine  how  many  PCs  or  work¬ 
stations  they  have,  where  they’re  lo¬ 


cated,  and  what  their  software  and 
hardware  configurations  are. 

Many  organizations  are  taking  a 
serious  look  at  their  PC -auditing  ca¬ 
pabilities,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
need  to  comply  with  software-li¬ 
censing  regulations.  Until  recently, 
the  only  way  to  take  stock  of  PC 
hardware  and  software  was  to  walk 
around  the  company  premises,  dis¬ 
assembling  each  PC  and  perusing  its 
directories.  The  process  was  labor- 
intensive  and  practically  unworkable. 
Today,  several  vendors — including  Tal¬ 
ly  Systems  Corp.,  Horizons  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc.,  Brightwork  Development 
Inc.,  MAGEE  Enterprises  Inc.,  Frye 
Computer  Systems  Inc.  and  LAN  Sup¬ 
port  Group — offer  electronic  inven¬ 
tory  capabilities  to  help  managers 
automatically  determine  the  hardware 
and  software  configurations  of  their 
PCs  and  file  servers. 

Most  asset-management  packages 
write  the  data  they  collect  to 
a  database  on  the  network  serv¬ 
er.  Some  products  emphasize  in¬ 
ventory  information,  collecting  many 
configuration  details  (Frye’s  LAN  Di¬ 
rectory  tracks  some  400  hardware 
and  software  items  for  each  PC). 
Others,  such  as  Brightwork’s  LAN 
Automatic  Inventory  (LAI),  provide 
bare-bones  configuration  information 
but  emphasize  asset  management, 
including  fields  to  indicate  where  the 
device  or  software  was  purchased; 
its  cost;  and  depreciation,  warranty 
and  maintenance  information,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Typically,  users  must  enter 
this  information  manually  or  import 
it  from  another  source,  such  as  a 
purchasing  application.  Products  such 
as  LAN  Support  Group’s  Bind  View 
offer  detailed  configuration  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  asset-management 
features.  Some  products  also  allow 
users  to  enter  information  about  net¬ 
work  devices,  such  as  hubs,  and  even 
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Annual  reports  that  tell  you  how  a  company  runs  are  almost 
always  in  color.  But  the  documents  that  run  those  companies 
are  hardly  ever  in  color. 

Customers  told  us  they  found  color  too  expensive,  too  hard 
to  use,  and  too  time  consuming.  We  listened,  and  put 
together  an  unprecedented  range  of  color  products.  Each 
designed  to  give  you  the  most  intelligent  way  to  use  color 
to  make  more  effective  documents  more  efficiently. 

Intelligent  color  means  faster  color.  So  we  made  the  Xerox 
5775  Digital  Color  Copier/ Printer  50%  faster  than  the 
leading  competitor.  It  means  flexibility.  So  the  Xerox  4700 
Color  Document  Printer  lets  you  print  and  collate  black  and 


white  and  color  documents  on  a  single  networked  printer. 

What’s  more,  the  Xerox  4850  HighLight  Color  Printer  gives 
you  an  easy  way  to  add  color  to  variable  data  at  50  pages 
per  minute.  In  fact,  the  intelligent  use  of  color  on  invoices 
helped  a  major  publisher  accelerate  cash  flow  by  150%. 

It’s  just  one  of  the  many  ways  intelligent  color  can  make 
you  more  effective  every  day.  To  learn  more,  call  us  at 

1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  761. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 
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non-computer  assets,  such  as  office 
furniture. 

Many  vendors  of  configuration /in¬ 
ventory-management  products  also 
offer  electronic  software-distribution 
products  (or  provide  configuration/in¬ 
ventory  capabilities  for  other  ven¬ 
dors’  software-distribution  products). 
This  makes  sense  because  before 
managers  can  distribute  software  elec¬ 
tronically,  they  must  know  what  is 
on  users’  desktops,  according  to  Bill 
Kirwin,  vice  president  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  computing  service  at  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  an  IT  research  firm  based 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Without  an  au¬ 
tomatic  inventory  product,  it  can  be 
difficult  to  distribute  software  such 
as  Microsoft’s  Windows  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  every  PC  on  a  network.  Win¬ 
dows  must  be  configured  different¬ 
ly  for  each  PC,  depending  on  the 
type  of  monitor  and  mouse  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  using.  Installing  Windows 
on  a  large  group  of  PCs  can  there¬ 
fore  be  a  nightmare  for  managers 
who  don’t  have  configuration  infor¬ 
mation  at  their  fingertips. 

The  ability  to  access  detailed  PC- 
configuration  information  opens  up 
a  host  of  new  capabilities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  make  it  easy  to  locate 
assets  when  they’re  needed:  When 
a  486  PC  with  1,000MB  of  memo¬ 
ry  is  needed  to  run  a  special  appli¬ 
cation,  a  manager  will  know  just  where 
to  look.  Auditing  products  can  also 
protect  an  organization  against  theft 
by  alerting  managers  to  changes  in 
workstation  configurations:  If  a  PC 
has  an  80MB  hard  drive  on  Monday 
and  a  40MB  drive  on  Tuesday,  a 
manager  may  suspect  that  some¬ 
thing’s  amiss. 

Systems  managers  can  use  audit¬ 
ing  packages  to  monitor  resources 
such  as  disk  space  and  memory:  Prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  MAGEE  Enterprises’ 
Network  HQ  and  LAN  Support 
Group’s  BindView  Network  Control 
System  (NCS)  can  alert  managers 
when  system  resources  fall  below 
the  minimum  thresholds  they’ve  es¬ 
tablished.  BindView  NCS  also  pro¬ 
vides  programmable  priority  levels: 
Some  configuration  changes  will  trig¬ 
ger  an  immediate  alert,  while  oth¬ 
ers  can  be  flagged.  Several  products 
provide  alerting  capabilities  based  on 
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the  ability  to  detect  exceptions,  for 
example,  if  a  product  detects  any  us¬ 
er  running  a  version  of  DOS  older 
than  3.0. 

Asset-management  products  that 
allow  managers  to  maintain  warran¬ 
ty  and  maintenance  information  can 
be  instrumental  in  helping  them  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  repair  or  replace 
components  or  upgrade  or  replace 
software.  In  addition,  some  asset- 
management  packages  can  act  as  back¬ 
end  databases  for  help-desk  prod¬ 
ucts:  Staff  members  who  can  access 
configuration  information  about  users’ 
PCs  will  find  it  helpful. 

Because  automated  PC-asset  man¬ 
agement  is  so  new,  managers 
are  just  beginning  to  discover 
what  they  can  do  with  it.  As  they 
attempt  to  optimize  the  information 
now  at  their  disposal,  managers  must 
consider  issues  such  as  user  priva¬ 
cy.  PCs  have  evolved  as  user-con¬ 
trolled  processors;  part  of  their  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  that  they  allow  users 
to  work  on  their  own,  minimizing 
dependence  on  IS  resources.  Users, 
therefore,  have  a  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship  over  their  PCs,  and  they  may 
have  applications  on  their  machines 
that  they  would  rather  keep  to  them¬ 
selves — personal  and  possibly  unli¬ 
censed  applications  or  games,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Exercising  more  control  over 
what  have  heretofore  been  consid¬ 
ered  personal  assets  may  arouse  fears 
of  Big  Brother,  according  to  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group’s  Kirwin. 

In  some  organizations,  the  only 
culturally  acceptable  solution  may  be 
to  implement  asset  management  from 
the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the 
top  down,  Kirwin  said.  If  users  can 
generate  configuration  files  that  can 
then  be  mailed  electronically  to  net¬ 


work  managers,  they  will  be  able  to 
exercise  more  control.  PC-utility  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Beaverton,  Ore.-based 
Central  Point  Software  Inc.  and  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.-based  Symantec  Inc. 
may  soon  provide  configuration-man¬ 
agement  utilities  that  will  make  this 
approach  more  feasible. 

To  identify  software  or  hardware 
products,  most  inventory  packages 
match  information  found  in  PC  di¬ 
rectories  with  information  stored  in 
their  master  files  or  databases.  If  a 
match  is  found,  the  package  will  iden¬ 
tify  the  PC  asset. 

Vendors’  databases  and  report  gen¬ 
erators  vary  considerably.  MAGEE 
Enterprises’  Network  HQ  uses  an 
ASCII  database.  From  there,  data  can 
be  exported  to  other  vendors’  spread¬ 
sheets,  databases  or  reporting  pack¬ 
ages.  Several  products  include  their 
own  reporting  packages,  but  some 
are  rudimentary.  Products  such  as 
Intel  Corp.’s  LANDesk  make  up  for 
modest  reporting  capabilities  by  pro¬ 
viding  strong  links  to  other  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  spreadsheets.  LAN¬ 
Desk  supports  dynamic  data  exchange 
(DDE)  and  object  linking  and  em¬ 
bedding  (OLE),  capabilities  that  make 
it  easy  to  share  information  between 
applications  and  allow  updated  data 
from  one  application  to  be  reflected 
in  another. 

Many  vendors  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  databases’  master 
files  from  third  parties  that  maintain 
lists  of  hardware  or  software  pack¬ 
ages.  The  Software  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (SPA)  in  Washington  is  one 
such  organization.  Because  such  lists 
are  often  far  from  comprehensive 
and  sometimes  inaccurate,  vendors 
whose  products  rely  heavily  on  them 
may  misidentify — or  fail  to  identi¬ 
fy — users’  products. 

Marks  cited  one  such  misidenti- 
fication:  Microsoft’s  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment  comes  with  a  program  called 
Write,  a  word-processing  utility 
launched  by  an  executable  file  called 
write.exe.  Unfortunately,  the  SPA  list 
on  which  several  electronic  inven¬ 
tory  packages  rely  identifies  write.exe 
as  belonging  to  a  Software  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  package  called  PFS:Write. 
Unless  the  inventory  product’s  mas¬ 
ter  file  is  amended,  Microsoft’s  Write 
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From  keynote  sessions  highlighting  how  you  can  prepare  for  the  future  of  information 
technology  to  in-depth  technical  sessions  examining  Informix’s  latest  product  offerings,  the 
1993  Worldwide  User  Conference  is  a  must-attend  event.  You’ll  hear  first  hand  about  strategic 
products — those  currently  available  and  those  under  development — and  you’ll  get  important 
knowledge  and  advice  from  Informix  users  who’ve  developed  and  deployed  “bet-your-business” 
database  applications. 

See  Products  From  Over  100  Informix  Partners. 

Resellers,  hardware  manufacturers,  systems  integrators,  and  InSync  partners  are 
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bright  your  future  with  Informix  will  be. 

To  Register: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-247-0262 
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program  will  be  misidentified  as 
PFS:Write. 

Some  vendors  claim  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  virtually  eliminate  misiden- 
tification  by  including  algorithms 
that  go  beyond  mere  file-name  com¬ 
parisons.  When  Tally’s  NetCensus — 
a  product  optimized  for  networked 
PCs — identifies  software,  it  also  con¬ 
siders  file  length  and  date  and  checks 
for  the  presence  of  other  files  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  the  application.  LAN 
Support  Group’s  BindView  NCS  takes 
similar  precautions. 

Many  products  can  be  “taught”  to 
recognize  new  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  products.  NetCensus  generates 
a  “file  not  identified”  report  when 
it  runs  across  executable  or  batch 
files  that  it  doesn’t  recognize.  After 
reviewing  the  report,  users  may  add 
the  previously  unidentified  asset  to 
the  product  database.  Brightwork’s 
LAI  and  MAGEE  Enterprises’  Net¬ 
work  HQ  can  also  be  customized  to 
recognize  new  products. 

Most  packages  include  free  database 
fields  where  users  can  enter  data 
about  assets  that  the  product  doesn’t 
audit  automatically.  The  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Horizons’  LAN  Auditor  in¬ 
cludes  fields  for  general  equipment 
where  users  can  enter  information 
on  devices  such  as  print  servers, 
routers,  bridges  and  gateways.  Ide¬ 
ally,  asset-management  products 
should  be  able  to  monitor  these  de¬ 
vices  automatically,  said  Marks.  To¬ 
day,  many  large  organizations  mon¬ 
itor  these  products  using  separate 
management  tools  based  on  the  Sim¬ 
ple  Network  Management  Protocol 
(SNMP).  As  a  result,  many  managers 
maintain  two  sets  of  data — desktop 
data  and  infrastructure  data.  Users 
need  tools  that  will  allow  them  to 
monitor  all  of  their  network  assets. 

Some  vendors  with  relatively  so¬ 
phisticated  software-identification  ca¬ 
pabilities  can  detect  software  serial 
numbers.  This  capability  can  make 
it  easier  to  determine  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  in  compliance  with  licens¬ 
ing  requirements.  If  a  serial  num¬ 
ber  for  an  application  that  is  supposed 
to  be  installed  in  only  one  place  shows 
up  on  many  PCs,  a  network  man¬ 
ager  will  detect  a  problem.  Some 
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software  vendors  embed  their  prod¬ 
uct’s  serial  number  in  the  software. 
However,  because  no  current  stan¬ 
dard  method  of  embedding  that  in¬ 
formation  exists,  identifying  an  ap¬ 
plication’s  serial  number  can  be 
difficult.  And  many  vendors  don’t  em¬ 
bed  serial  numbers  in  their  software 
at  all.  As  a  result,  vendors  such  as 
Tally  and  Frye  can  identify  the  se¬ 
rial  numbers  of  selected,  major  soft¬ 
ware  packages  only.  Standards  for 
the  use  of  serial  numbers  will  even¬ 
tually  make  it  easier  to  identify  them. 

Managers  can  obtain  more  detailed 
information  about  software  usage  from 
products  that  provide  usage  track¬ 
ing.  One  software-distribution  prod¬ 
uct,  Systems  Center’s  AM:PM,  pro¬ 
vides  a  usage-tracking  feature  that 
runs  continuously  on  workstations, 
monitoring  which  applications  are  used 
and  how  often.  The  information  col¬ 
lected  can  help  managers  determine 
how  to  allocate  software  resources, 
perhaps  providing  them  with  a  ra¬ 
tionale  for  reallocating  resources  from 
some  workstations  to  others  rather 
than  purchasing  additional  licenses. 

AM:PM,  which  provides  invento¬ 
ry  management  as  well  as  software 
distribution,  runs  on  IBM  mainframes. 
Mainframe-based  PC -auditing  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  more  practical  than  LAN- 
based  solutions  for  collecting  data  in 
organizations  with  1,000  or  more 
workstations  because  processing  all 
of  that  data  on  a  PC  can  be  difficult, 
vendors  of  these  products  claim.  Col¬ 
lecting  the  data  on  a  mainframe  al¬ 
lows  AM:PM  users  to  manage  in¬ 
formation  using  relational  databases 
such  as  DB2,  which  make  querying 
and  massaging  data  relatively  easy. 
Other  IBM  mainframe-based  software- 


distribution  products  optimized  for 
PC  data  collection  include  Synchrony, 
from  Telepartner  International  Inc. 
N.A.,  which  will  soon  be  available 
in  a  LAN-based  version. 

Managers  must  make  sure  that 
the  packages  they  select  will 
audit  all  of  the  PCs  they  need 
to  audit.  Some  packages  monitor  386 
and  486  PCs  but  not  older  PCs;  oth¬ 
ers  monitor  networked  PCs  but  not 
standalone  PCs.  Some  products  op¬ 
erate  only  in  Novell  NetWare  envi¬ 
ronments;  others  will  operate  in  oth¬ 
er  environments  but  do  not  provide 
full  functionality  in  those  environ¬ 
ments.  Intel’s  LANDesk  Manager  (a 
collection  of  LAN-management  tools 
including  an  inventory  feature), 
Brightwork’s  LAI  and  LAN  Support 
Group’s  BindView  NCS  operate  across 
network  routers  and  bridges  to  col¬ 
lect  PC  information  from  multiple 
LANs.  This  capability  is  critical  for 
organizations  that  are  looking  for  an 
enterprisewide  auditing  solution. 

In  the  future,  more  vendors  may 
include  auditing  capabilities  as  part 
of  an  extended  set  of  management 
tools,  as  Intel  does  via  its  LANDesk 
Manager.  Comdisco  Inc.’s  Class  for 
Windows — which  does  not  include 
auditing  capabilities  but  can  interact 
with  auditing  products — features  an 
order-management  module  that  lets 
companies  collect  product  data  via 
electronic  data  interchange  as  part 
of  the  product-acquisition  process. 
Collecting  data  such  as  ship  dates, 
serial  numbers  and  warranty  infor¬ 
mation  this  way  saves  users  from 
inputting  asset-management  infor¬ 
mation.  The  product  also  has  lease 
management,  problem  management 
and  a  chargeback  capability. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  auditing 
capabilities  offered  by  many  of  the 
smaller  vendors  mentioned  here  will 
be  included  in  system  software  prod¬ 
ucts  provided  by  vendors  such  as 
Microsoft,  Novell  and  IBM,  analysts 
say.  Meanwhile,  managers  can  use 
these  specialty  products  to  start  ex¬ 
ercising  some  control  over  their  run¬ 
away  PC  environments.  Eis] 


Lucie  Juneau  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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WHY  THE  WORLD'S 

BIGGEST  DATABASE 
COMPANY  WANTS 
CONTROL  OF  YOUR 

BUSINESS. 

It’s  a  familiar  scenario.  First  they  get  a  foot  in  the  door  of  your  MIS 
department.  Then  they  start  working  somebody  upstairs,  like  your 
CEO,  to  get  their  software  declared  a  standard. 

You  may  also  discover  (after  it’s  too  late)  that  their  software 
products  are  not  easily  combined  with  products  from  other  vendors. 

So  once  you  start  buying  from  them,  you  may  have  little  choice  but  to 
keep  buying  from  them. 

That  means  you  lose  the  negotiating  power  that  open  systems 
are  supposed  to  give  you.  You  lose  the  ability  to  control  your  com¬ 
puting  costs.  You  may  even  find  that  their  products  dictate  the  way 
you  run  your  business. 


WHY  THE  WORLD'S 

NUMBER  2 
DATABASE  COMPANY 
WANTS  YOU  TO 

KEEP  IT. 

You  can  turn  your  database  into  a  formidable  strategic  asset.  What  you 
need  are  open  systems,  open  software,  and  a  database  vendor  who  lets 
you  design  your  database  around  your  business.  Instead  of  around 
their  products. 

That’s  why  you  should  talk  to  Ingres.  All  INGRES®  database  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  all  open  platforms.  And  we  won’t  ever  try  to  force -fit  your 
business  into  our  line  of  products. 

Instead,  Ingres  offers  a  superior  core  of  open  database  software, 
tools,  and  connectivity  products.  Products  we’ve  designed  to  work 
with  applications  from  more  than  1,000  other  vendors. 

The  result?  You  have  more  options.  You  have  control  of  your 
computing  costs.  And  you  have  control  of  your  business. 

Would  you  like  to  control  your  own  fate?  Well  send  you  a 
detailed  white  paper  from  the  Aberdeen  Group,  an  independent 
industry  analyst.  It  tells  you  what  to  look  for  when  you  evaluate  open 
database  software. 

Just  call  1-  800-4-INGRES. 

&■ 

Jlk  Ingres 

THE  ASK  GROUP 


Based  on  publicly  reported  revenue  as  of  12/31/92. 

©1993  Ingres  Corporation.  INGRES  is  a  trademark  of  Ingres  Corporation.  GA-1324 
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ravel  into  the  next 
decade  as  PC  EXPO 
embarks  on  an 
entirely  new  era  of 
computing.  You’ll 
journey  into  the  future 
of  Windows,  pen-based 
computing,  multimedia 
and  open  systems.  You’ll  tour  the 


more  than  one-half  million 


Mt'1" " 


square  feet  of  exhibition  space 

showcasing  a  universe  of  the 

■ 

latest  programs  and  services. 

And  you’ll  explore  a  galaxy 
of  new  products  that  link  today’s 
information  services  with  tomorrow’s 

innovative  technologies, 

:/.  .  ■  '  , 

Catch  a  glimpse 

of  the  future  at 

PC  EXPO 

JUNE  29,  30  &  JULY  1,1993 

JACOB  K.  JAV1TS 
CONVENTION  CENTER 

11th  Avenue  at  34th  Street 

New  York  City 

For  more  information  call  today! 

800-829-3976  ext.  9224 

PC  EXPO  IN  NEW  YORK 

It’s  the  one  computer  trade  event 
guaranteed  to  leave  you  light  years 
ahead  of  your  competition. 


Fort  Lee  Executive  Park 


■■■ 

BLENHEIM 

PC  EXPO  in  New  York  is  produced  and  managed 
,  One  Executive  Drive,  Fort  Lee,  NJ  07024  *  800- 


F^gn  Buyer 
Program 


runo  Blenheim  Inc. 

3976  *  201-346-1400  *  Fax  201-346-1602 
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CONTRARIAN  MANAGEMENT 
Commonsense  Antidotes  to  Business 
Fads  &  Fallacies 

By  Martin  R.  Smith 
American  Management  Association 
(New  York),  1992 
262  pages,  $21.95 


Martin  R.  Smith 


CONTRARIAN 


ai 


Commonsense  Antidotes  to 
Business  I  fe  I  alldcies 


The  trouble  with 
relying  on  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  in 
business  is  that  few 
situations  in  which 
managers  find  them¬ 
selves  are,  in  fact, 
truly  conventional. 
Unfortunately,  too 
many  managers  seek  solutions  in  the 
hoary  cliches  and  time-trodden  myths 
promulgated  by  business  schools  and 
managerial  gurus.  In  Contrarian  Man¬ 
agement ,  Martin  R.  Smith  pierces 
these  myths  and  hypocrisies  with 
his  cynic’s  pen  and  in  their  defla¬ 
tion  exposes  truths  about  how  things 


really  work  in  business. 

These  truths  are  embodied  in  “con¬ 
trarian  reality,”  a  compendium  of  wis¬ 
dom  designed  to  disabuse  managers 
of  their  faith  in  such  subjects  as  ESOPs 
(“a  disaster”);  MRP  II  (“leaves  in  its 
trail  a  sad-sack  bunch  of  failed  man¬ 
agers”);  and — yes — even  information 
technology  (“a  tool,  not  a  god”). 

Smith’s  writing  style  is  concise, 
often  brusque  and  occasionally  very 
funny.  The  book’s  irreverent  tone  is 
apparent  as  early  as  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  The  chapter  on  nepotism  is 
entitled  “We  Just  Put  Uncle  Herb 
on  the  Payroll”;  a  discussion  of  the 
secrets  of  success  is  called  “Why 
Many  Apparently  Dumb  People  Are 
in  Top  Management.” 

Relying  on  anecdotes  gleaned  from 
his  own  experiences  as  a  manager 
and  consultant,  Smith  pokes  gaping 
holes  in  the  snippets  of  conventional 
wisdom  that  kick  off  each  chapter. 
Take,  for  example,  the  bromide  that 


you  should  let  your  emotions  show 
when  things  go  wrong  so  that  peers 
and  subordinates  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  if  they  incur  your  displeasure. 
Smith  offers  the  case  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  manager  named  Mort,  who  dis¬ 
played  an  unseemly  tendency  to  com¬ 
plain  when  there  was  something  to 
complain  about.  Not  only  did  his  as¬ 
sociates  not  respect  and  learn  from 
his  emotional  honesty:  They  regarded 
him  as  a  joke.  If  you  want  respect, 
Smith  advises,  always  keep  your  cool. 

Skeptical  smirk  notwithstanding, 
Smith  doesn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  conventional  wisdom  doesn’t  have 
its  place.  The  secret  is  to  “become 
adept  at  pretending  to  follow  the 
conventional  wisdom  while  actually 
following  the  business  reality.” 

Even  if  you  dismiss  Smith’s  dis¬ 
missals  as  superficial  or  not  always 
apt,  Contrarian  Management  is  en¬ 
tertaining,  readable  and  good  for  a 
few  laughs. 


PARADIGM  SHIFT 

The  New  Promise  of  Information 

Technology 

By  Don  Tapscott  and  Art  Caston 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.  (New  York),  1992 
337  pages,  $24.95 

Books  with  big, 
definitive  titles  set 
up  expectations  of 
epic  scope  and  rev¬ 
elatory  conclusions 
that  are  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  live  up  to. 
War  and  Peace  suc¬ 
ceeds;  Will  and  Ariel 
Durant’s  The  Story  of  Civilization  does 
not.  Paradigm  Shift,  by  Don  Tapscott 
and  Art  Caston,  is  the  business  equiv¬ 
alent  of  these  momentous-sounding 
tomes.  And  while  it  is  historically 
much  smaller  in  scale,  it  does  de¬ 
liver  an  informative  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  perspective  on  what  the  authors 
call  the  “second  era”  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  age. 

Paradigm  Shift,  which  might  al¬ 
ternatively  have  been  titled  Every¬ 
thing  IS  Managers  Need  to  Know  about 
Where  They  Are  and  Where  They’re 
Going  But  Have  Been  Too  Busy  to 


Ask,  neatly  ties  new  approaches  to 
business  and  information  technolo¬ 
gy  to  the  new  world  geopolitical  en¬ 
vironment.  “Just  as  the  organizational 
structures,  business  environments  and 
old  world  order  are  being  dramati¬ 
cally  altered  by  ongoing  global 
changes,  the  first  era  of  information 
technology  is  experiencing  a  similar 
fate.  Technology  walls  are  falling.  Old 
computing  architectures  are  being 
overthrown. ...  Like  traditional  cold 
war  thinking,  the  old  approach  to 
technology  is  proving  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  deal  with  the  new  world.” 

In  this  new  world,  characterized 
by  the  promise  of  open,  networked 
client/server  enterprises,  companies 
will  be  able  to  adopt  high-perfor¬ 
mance  team  structures,  function  as 
integrated  businesses  and  develop 
new  relationships  with  external  or¬ 
ganizations.  Companies  that  seize  the 
day  by  exploiting  these  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  authors  argue,  can 
achieve  practical,  short-term  bene¬ 
fits,  while  positioning  themselves  for 
long-term  success. 

With  entire  chapters  devoted  to 
subjects  like  open  systems  and  busi¬ 
ness  reengineering,  Paradigm  Shift 


offers  both  a  primer  and  a  detailed 
analysis  of  IT  trends  that  managers 
can’t  afford  to  ignore.  And  while  the 
authors  are  enthusiastic  about  their 
subject,  they  are  never  thoughtlessly 
boosterish.  Indeed,  the  book  is  at 
least  as  important  for  the  questions 
it  urges  readers  to  ask  as  for  the 
steps  it  recommends  they  take. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  more 
than  4,500  companies  and  govern¬ 
ment  organizations,  Paradigm  Shift 
is  rich  in  case  studies,  many  of  them 
oft-told  tales,  but  with  a  few  fresh 
faces  into  the  bargain.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  anecdote  and  exposition 
makes  the  book  a  valuable  tool  for 
CIOs  who  must  explain  to  their  se¬ 
nior  executives  the  options  available — 
and  the  stakes  involved — in  this  new, 
technological  world  order. 

Like  many  business  books  on  the 
market  today,  Paradigm  Shift  is  about 
managing  change.  It  stands  out  be¬ 
cause  its  call  to  action  is  set  in  an 
exhaustively  detailed,  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained  context  that  enables  readers 
to  see  both  the  big  picture  and  all 
the  tiny,  but  crucial,  brush  strokes 
that  create  it.  That’s  what  truly  big 
books  do. 
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AGSTSDN 
makes  it  easier 

than  ever 
to  get  the  big 

picture. 


AI&T's  Long  Distance  Service  for 
large  companies,  Software  Defined 
Network,  makes  videoconferencing 
as  easy  as  placing  a  long  distance  call. 

Just  press  a  few  buttons,  and  you’re  in 
business.  You  don’t  waste  time  and  money 
setting  up  a  separate  network  to  handle  video 
transmission.  You  simply  videoconference 
right  over  your  SDN  network,  using  your 
equipment  and  our  sophisticated  data  feature. 

But  video  is  just  part  of  the  picture.  AW 
Software  Defined  Network  has  the  most 
advanced  data  capabilities  of  any  long  dis¬ 


tance  service  -period.  You  can  send  high- 
quality  faxes,  graphics  and  virtually  any  other 
type  of  data -at  competitive  prices -to  more 
places  around  the  world.  And  you  can  send 
them  faster.. .  faster  than  any  other  virtual 
network  switched  service. 

If  your  company  spends  $30,000  or  more 
per  month  on  outbound  long  distance,  look 
into  SDN,  from  AW.  Designed  not  only  to 
give  you  the  big  picture.  But  to  expand  your 
horizons.  For  more  information,  call  your 
AW  Account  Executive  or  1  800  443-4SDN, 
Ext.  804. 

AT&T.  The  Best  in  the  Business™ 


AT&T 


©  1993  AT&T 


CAN  YOU  REMEMBER  WHY 

RE-ENGINEERING  WAS  SUCH  A  GOOD 
IDEA  IN  TOE  HOST  PEACE? 


NOBODY  ACCELERATES  THE  PROCESS  FASTER  THAN  ORACLE! 

Oracle  is  the  only  company  in  the  world  that  applies  leading-edge  database  technology, 
development  tools,  applications  and  consulting  services  to  your  specific  business  problem. 
We  deliver  enterprise-wide  information  systems  fast.  On  any  hardware  or  operating  system 
you  choose.  At  $1.5  billion,  operating  in  100  countries,  Oracle  stands  ready  to  serve. 
If  your  company's  lack  of  agility  is  a  source  of  frustration,  take  a  minute  to  call 
1-800-633-1059  Ext.  96 15  for  a  copy  of  The  Oracle  Perspective  on  re-engineering. 


